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THE  CHARACTERS 


Mrs.  Lotty  Wilkins  :  The  dutiful,  “  blotted- 
out”  wife  of  Mellersh  Wilkins,  a  London  so¬ 
licitor.  She  is  in  her  early  thirties ;  attractive,  but 
not  pretty ;  neat  in  her  dress  but  without  much 
taste  nor  any  style ;  enthusiastic,  and,  at  times,  even 
bubbling,  but  never  obnoxious— never  a  pest.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  of  her  married  life  it  has  been  impressed 
upon  her  that  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.  If,  by 
some  accident,  she  is  suffered  to  emerge  from  its 
confines  as  an  appendage  to  her  Loi  d,  she  is  to 
consider  herself  very  fortunate  indeed.  But  she  has 
managed  to  be  happy  about  it  all  in  a  resigned,  sub¬ 
missive  way.  She  has  never  bothered  to  doubt  her 
husband’s  claims  to  omnipotence;  perhaps,  away 
down  deep,  she  has  smiled  at  his  childishness  and 
his  petty  gestures,  but  she  has  accepted  thep  with 
the  rest  of  her  drab,  monotonous  existence  as  inevita¬ 
ble  accompaniments  of  the  security  of  a  home.  That 
is,  of  course,  until  one  particularly  bleak  February 
day  when  she  saw  an  advertisement  offering  to  let 
a  small  Italian  castle  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Then  she  began  to  think,  and  to  want 
some  of  the  peace  and  beauty  she  had  not  only  al¬ 
ways  been  denied,  but  had  not  even  allowed  herself 
to  want.  And  in  a  bright,  cheerful,  matter-of-fact 
way  she  set  out  to  get  that  peace  and  beauty  as  if 
they  were  her  logical  due  for  the  years  she  had 
given  as  hostages  to  material  comfort  and  shelter. 

Mrs.  Rose  Arbuthnot:  The  neglected,  lonely 
wife  of  a  writer  of  very  popular  historical  romances ! 
She  is  about  Lotty’s  age  but  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  little  better  background.  When  they  were 
first  married,  her  husband  was  a  mere  clerk  in  the 
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office  of  the  British  Museum  and  when  he  wrote 
his  first  book,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  use  a 
nom  de  plume.  She  couldn’t  bear  to  be  branded  as 
the  wife  of  an  exhumer  of  ancient  court  scandal 
and  royal  filth!  But  the  nom  de  plume,  plus  the 
immediate  success  of  her  husband’s  writings  plus 
her  determination  to  disapprove  of  his  chronicles 
of  sin  were  her  undoing.  The  husband,  a  vain, 
shallow  opportunist,  soon  found  that  basking  in  the 
sun  of  literary  fame  was  much  more  to  his  liking 
than  shivering  in  the  frigid  admonitions  of  his 
puritanical  wife.  Under  his  nom  de  plume  he  set 
up  his  own  establishment  in  London  (his  work¬ 
shop,  he  told  her)  and  called  to  see  his  wife  in  her 
suburban  home  whenever  he  found  it  convenient. 
Rose  did  not  whine  nor  fret,  but  her  loneliness  fos¬ 
tered  constant  introspection  and  she  soon  became 
enveloped  in  a  sombre  cloud  of  discontent.  Firmly 
convinced  of  her  husband’s  great  sin,  she  decided 
to  spend  her  life  in  atonement  and  had  begun  by 
giving  nearly  all  of  the  money  he  gave  her  to  the 
parish  poor. 

The  Clerk  at  the  Shaftesbury  Avenue  Women’s 
Club:  A  young  woman,  above  the  servant  class,  in 
charge  at  the  club  desk. 

Lady  Caroline  Dester:  The  only  daughter  of 
a  very  distinguished  family,  the  Droitwiches.  She 
is  about  twenty-eight,  lovely,  charming,  beautiful; 
so  beautiful  that  her  most  scathing  frown  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  terrible  than  a  phase  of  beauty  itself. 
While  she  is  not,  in  any  sense,  the  spoiled  society 
pet,  she  has  become  terribly  fed  up  with  the  re¬ 
lentless  round  of  parties,  functions  and  eligible 
suitors  into  which  she  is  constantly  thrust  by  her 
adoring  and  ambitious  mother.  She  wants  to  get 
away  from  everything  and  everyone  she  has  ever 
known.  She  doesn’t  want  to  be  spoken  to,  grabbed 
at  nor  monopolized.  And  she  is  quite,  quite  sure 
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that  she  never  wants  to  see  a  man  again  as  long  as 
she  lives ! 

Thomas  W.  Briggs:  The  owner  of  San  Salva¬ 
tore.  He  is  a  young  artist,  in  his  early  thirties,  a 
dreamer  and  an  idealist.  If  he  had  been  penniless, 
he  might  have  been,  even  at  his  age,  a  successful 
painter,  but  the  absence  of  the  spur  of  necessity 
has  allowed  him  to  drift,  as  far  as  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  concerned.  He  is  retiring,  almost  shy,  but 
when  he  sees  a  possibility  of  making  one  of  his 
dreams  come  true,  he  shows  surprising  tenacity  and 
straightway  forgets  everything  else  in  the  world  to 
make  it  so. 

Mrs.  William  Fisher:  Who  is  quite  sure  she 
is  the  last  of  the  Victorians — the  eminent  Victorians, 
even  though  her  eminence  has  been  a  matter  of  as¬ 
sociation.  Her  father  was  the  friend  of  every  great 
man  in  his  time,  and  every  great  man  in  her  father’s 
time  had  been  at  her  father’s  house.  She  is  certain 
the  whole  world  is  going  to  the  dogs  for  the  simple 
reason  that  everyone  worth  while  has  left  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  she  doesn’t  understand  modern  women;  she 
doesn’t  understand  modern  wives.  In  fact,  she 
doesn’t  understand  anyone  who  doesn’t  understand 
at  once  that  the  deplorable  state  of  the  present  is 
best  understood  by  Mrs.  William  Fisher. 

Domenico:  Caretaker  at  San  Salvatore.  A 
trusty,  middle-aged  native  who  for  many  years  has 
been  retained  by  the  Briggs  family. 

Francesca:  The  maid  at  San  Salvatore.  A 
well-meaning  young  peasant,  quite  up  to  taking  care 
of  Briggs,  but  to  whom  the  care  of  four  English 
ladies  is  something  of  a  task. 

Mellersh  Wilkins:  The  Mellersh  Wilkins, 
Solicitor !  He  is,  perhaps,  forty.  He  is  careful,  he 
is  cautious,  and,  above  all,  he  is  correct.  He  ap¬ 
preciates  the  confidences  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
clients.  He  appreciates  himself  for  inspiring  those 
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confidences.  He  will  be  a  great  man  one  day,  even 
if  he  has  to  thrust  greatness  upon  himself.  But, 
alas !  he  often  wonders  if  he  has  married  the  right 
wife.  His  is  a  good  enough  wife,  as  wives  go,  but 
without  distinction ;  without  that  flare  for  getting  on 
in  the  world  which  would  contribute  so  much  to  his 
advancement.  Surely,  he  deserved  something  bet¬ 
ter ! 

Ferdinand  Arundel  :  An  author,  much  in  pub¬ 
lic  favor,  who,  abetted  by  Lady  Droitwich,  has  done 
everything  possible  to  make  Caroline’s  life  a  joy — 
to  himself ! 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
( Order  of  their  appearance) 

Mrs.  Lotty  Wilkins. 

Mrs.  Rose  Arbuthnot. 

Clerk  of  tile  Shaftesbury  Avenue  Women’s 
Club. 

Lady  Caroline  Dester. 

Thomas  Briggs. 

Mrs.  William  Fisher. 

Domenico,  caretaker  of  San  Salvatore. 

Francesca,  maid. 

Mellersh  Wilkins. 

Ferdinand  Arundel. 

SYNOPSIS 

Prologue:  An  ante-room  of  the  Shaftesbury  Ave¬ 
nue  Women’s  Club,  London.  February  5th. 
Late  afternoon. 

Act  I:  The  main  living-room  in  the  castle  in 
Italy.  In  April.  Two  months  later.  Morning. 

Act  II:  The  same — two  days  later.  Late  after¬ 
noon. 

Act  III:  The  same — two  hours  later.  After 
dinner. 

N.  B.  As  the  same  Italian  castle  scene  is  used 

in  all  three  acts,  the  London  club  room  set  is  to  be 

built  to  set  inside,  to  facilitate  clearing  with  as  little 

stage  wait  as  possible. 
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PROLOGUE 

Scene:  This  set  fits  in,  and  in  front  of  Scene  2. 
In  a  small  ante -room  of  the  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
Women’s  Club,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifth  of  February.  It  is  a  dismal  looking  place. 
The  hangings  and  furniture  are  old,  almost 
musty ;  in  fact,  they  blend  harmoniously  with 
the  foggy,  rainy  weather  which  can  be  observed 
through  the  windows.  On  the  stage  l.  is  a  large 
fireplace,  in  which  the  embers  smoulder  life¬ 
lessly.  Down  L.  from  the  fireplace  is  an  up¬ 
holstered  chair, — it  is  against  the  l.  wall  fac¬ 
ing  r.  up  R.  from  the  fireplace,  and  facing  it 
is  another  large  upholstered  chair.  In  the  c. 
of  the  back  wall  is  a  large  doorway.  Through 
the  doorway  is  a  long  hallway  running  its 
width  and  beyond  on  either  side.  On  the  l. 
end  of  the  hall,  out  of  sight,  is  the  street  en¬ 
trance  to  the  club,  and  at  the  R.  end,  also  out  of 
sight,  are  the  reading  rooms,  assembly  rooms, 
etc.  There  is  a  table  down  r.  c.,  on  which  are 
several  magazines,  newspapers,  a  reading  lamp , 
etc.,  and  around  which  are  grouped  several 
chairs.  Chairs  R.  and  L.  of  table.  Chair 
against  back  wall  r.  There  is  a  small  writing 
desk  on  R.  side  of  the  room  and  a  magazine 
rack,  up  r. 

At  Rise  :  Rose  sits  in  the  chair  in  front  of  and 
facing  the  fireplace.  Lotty  sits  in  the  chair 
down  l.  facing  Rose. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  APRIL  prologue 

Lotty.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful? 

Rose.  Wonderful.  (Pause.)  Very  wonderful. 
(She  makes  a  sudden  gesture  of  despair.)  But 
aren’t  we  wasting  our  time  even  thinking  of  such 

things  ?  . 

Lotty.  Oh,  no.  Just  the  thinking  of  them  m 
itself  is  worth  while.  Such  a  change  from  that 
everlasting  Hampstead. 

Rose.  No,  I  think  the  castle  is  wonderful  any¬ 
how. 

Lotty.  (Taking  her  purse  and  looking  at  a 
newspaper  clipping)  I  wonder  why  they  call  those 
advertisements  the  agony  column?  You  know,  it’s 
as  beautiful  as  poetry.  (She  reads.)  “To  those 
who  appreciate  wisteria  and  sunshine,  small  medi¬ 
eval  castle  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
be  let  furnished  for  the  month  of  April.^  Necessary 
servants  remain.  Box  1000,  the  Times.” 

Rose.  And  the  advertisement  I  inserted  read: 
“  To  two  ladies  v/ho  appreciate  wisteria  and  sun¬ 
shine,  an  opportunity  to  join  the  ladies  .  .  .” 

Lotty.  (Impulsively  interrupting)  Yes,  I  know. 
I  saw  it.  Doesn’t  it  just  lift  you  right  out  of  your¬ 
self  to  even  think  of  it  on  a  day  like  this  ?  Getting 
away  for  a  whole  month  on  your  own  without  tell¬ 
ing  your  husband  anything  about  it. 

Rose.  Yes,  but  it  makes  me  dreadfully  unhappy 
to  practice  deceit. 

Lotty.  I  know.  I  know.  It  only  shows  how 
good  we’ve  been  all  our  lives.  The  very  first  time 
we  do  anything  our  husbands  don’t  know  about  we 
feel  guilty. 

Rose.  But  Goodness  doesn’t  make  one  unhappy. 

Lotty.  Our  sort  of  Goodness  does.  We  are 
good  and  we  are  unhappy.  There  are  miserable 
sorts  of  goodness  and  happy  sorts.  The  sort  we’ll 
have  in  the  castle  in  Italy  is  the  happy  sort  .  .  . 
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of  course  I  don’t  mean  that  I’m  miserable  .  .  . 
always  miserable. 

Rose.  Oh,  no — no. 

Lotty.  No,  no.  My  husband  is  really  .  .  . 
I  don’t  know  whether  I’ve  told  you  what  he  is. 

Rose.  No,  you  haven’t. 

Lotty.  Well  .  .  .  he  is  the  solicitor,  Mellersh 
Wilkins. 

Rose.  Oh ! 

Lotty.  I  don’t  suppose  that  conveys  anything 
to  you.  Sometimes  it  doesn’t  convey  anything  to 
me  either.  I  have  never  been  sure  just  what  it  is 
that  Mellersh  does,  but  he  is  considered  excep¬ 
tionally  good  at  it.  Then  he  would  be  exceptionally 
good  at  anything.  He  is  a  remarkable  man,  so 
forceful. 

Rose.  That  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you. 

Lotty.  Oh,  indeed  it  is.  But  there  ought  to  be 
a  break,  (Rise.)  there  ought  to  be  intervals  .  .  . 
in  everybody’s  life.  (Goes  to  fireplace.)  Why,  it 
would  really  be  unselfish  for  us  to  go  away  and  be 
happy  a  little  because  we  would  come  back  so  much 
nicer. 

Rose.  But  how  can  we  be  sure  we  will  be  happy, 
you  and  I  ?  We  hardly  know  each  other. 

Lotty.  (Turning  to  her  suddenly)  Just  think 
how  well  we  will  when  we  go  away  together  for  a 
month.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  I  have  saved  for  a  rainy 
day  and  so  have  you.  And  this  is  the  rainy  day. 
Look  at  it.  Think,  think  of  getting  away  for  a 
whole  month,  getting  away  to  Heaven. 

Rose.  But  you  see  Heaven  isn’t  somewhere  else. 
It’s  here  and  now.  It’s  in  our  home. 

Lotty.  It  isn’t. 

Rose.  We  are  told  so. 

Lotty.  It  isn’t. 

Rose.  It  is  here — if  we  choose,  if  we  make  it. 

Lotty.  I  do  choose  and  I  do  make  it  and  it  isn’t. 
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( She  sits  in  chair  down  R.  again.)  Do  you  ever 
see  things  in  a  kind  of  flash  .  .  .  before  they 

happen  ? 

Rose.  Oh,  never! 

Lotty.  /  do,  and  they  always  happen. 

Rose.  Oh ! 

Lotty.  And  the  other  day,  when  you  were  read¬ 
ing  the  advertisement,  I  saw  us  both,  in  April, 
among  the  old  gray  walls  of  the  castle,  the  bright 
sunshine. 

Rose.  You  did? 

Lotty.  Yes.  Otherwise  I  wouldn’t  have  had 
the  courage  to  speak  to  yoti,  a  total  stranger.  Of 
course  I  had  seen  you  at  Hampstead,  marshalling 
the  children  of  the  poor  into  the  pews  .  .  . 

Rose.  And  I  can’t  help  thinking  how  many  stout 
pair  of  boots  for  those  poor  children  sixty  pounds 
would  buy. 

Lotty.  The  rent  won’t  be  sixty  pounds,  that  is, 
not  sixty  pounds  apiece.  If  the  lady  who  answered 
the  advertisement  joins  us,  the  rent  will  only  be 
twenty  pounds  apiece,  and  if  we  succeed  in  making 
the  party  four  .  .  . 

Rose.  ( Crossing  to  front  of  table  r.  c.)  But 
remember  the  owner  wrote  that  he  would  expect 
references. 

Lotty.  Oh,  we  can’t  give  references. 

Rose.  ( Turning ,  at  table  r.  c.)  You  see  if  we 
weren’t  doing  wrong  we  shouldn’t  mind  giving  ref¬ 
erences. 

Lotty.  Even  if  it  were  wrong  it  would  only  be 
for  a  month. 

Rose.  ( Taking  a  step  toward  Lotty)  Perhaps 
if  we  pay  in  advance  .  .  .  the  owner  won’t  in¬ 

sist  upon  them.  But  we  can’t  explain  too  much. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  might  find  out,  and  he  must  never 
find  out. 

Lotty.  ( Rises  and  crosses  c.  to  Rose)  If  Mr5 
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Wilkins  should  find  out  that  I  was  even  contemplat¬ 
ing  spending  part  of  my  savings  for  a  holiday,  it 
would  take  him  days  to  say  it  all.  And  if  it  cost 
a  penny  more  than  my  savings!  .  .  .  Imagine 

going  to  Mellersh  Wilkins  and  saying,  “  I  owe.”  I 
expect  your  husband  is  the  same.  I  expect  all  hus¬ 
bands  are  alike  in  the  long  run.  I’m  sure  it’s  wrong 
to  go  on  being  good  to  husbands  until  you  get 
miserable.  I  feel  so  blotted  out.  I’m  always  with 
Mellersh. 

Rose.  That’s  better  than  not  being  with  a  hus¬ 
band  at  all.  {She  sits  despondently  at  L.  of  table 
R.  c.)  Mr.  Arbuthnot  hasn’t  been  home  for 
months. 

Lotty.  I’m  sorry.  I  didn’t  realize  things 
were  .  .  . 

Rose.  Oh,  we  haven’t  separated.  It’s  just  that 
his  work  keeps  him  away  from  home  most  of  the 
time. 

Lotty.  What  does  he  do? 

Rose.  He  writes  books,  terrible  books;  books 
about  the  mistresses  of  kings,  court  scandal,  filth. 

Lotty.  Oh !  I  never  thought  that  kings  .  .  . 
Oh ! 

Rose.  They  aren’t  modern  stories.  He  has  done 
a  Life  of  Cleopatra,  a  story  of  du  Barry,  things  like 
that. 

Lotty.  But  that  would  be  history. 

Rose.  History  of  sin! 

Lotty.  Well,  somehow  sin  seems  to  be  excused 
when  it  becomes  history,  doesn’t  it? 

Rose.  I  don’t  see  why  it  should.  You  can’t 
imagine  how  terrible  it  is  to  feel  that  the  very  bread 
you  eat  is  paid  for  by  the  indiscretions  of  kings. 

Lotty.  But  couldn’t  he  write  something  else;  a 
History  of  Virtue? 

Rose.  That’s  what  I  want  him  to  do.  I  have 
asked  him  a  thousand  times  but  Frederick  claims 
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that  people  won’t  buy  any  other  sort  of  books.  His 
are  exceedingly  profitable.  I  try  to  atone  in  a  small 
way  by  living  very  simply  and  giving  every  penny 
I  don’t  actually  need  to  the  poor.  I  can  t  bring 
myself  to  use  the  money  for  my  own  enjoyment. 

Lotty.  Funny,  why,  it  sounds  as  if  it  might  be 
interesting  to  have  a  husband  like  that.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins  is  so  discreet.  .  .  .  ^  . 

Rose.  ( Rising  and  crossing  R.  below  table )  But 
I  can’t,  I  won’t  go  on  living  for  someone  who 
doesn’t ’even  know  or  seem  to  care- that  I  exist. 
(At  R.  below  desk.)  God,  Home,  Husband,  Duty, 
— it  seems  that  I  have  gone  to  sleep  on  those  facts 
for  years.  ( Crossing  l.  to  c.)  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
says  he  can’t  work  anywhere  except  in  some  rooms 
he  has  in  Bloomsbury.  He  is  always  there  or  in 
the  British  Museum  Library.  He  is  always  away. 
He  even  uses  another  name. 

Lotty.  Another  name ! 

Rose.  Yes,  when  he  published  his  first  books 
several  years  ago  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  write 
under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Arundel. 

Lotty.  Ferdinand  Arundel!  (Rose  shudders, 
goes  up  c.  above  table.)  Why,  he’s  famous.  .  You 
ought  to  be  proud  to  be  the  wife  of  Ferdinand 
Arundel. 

Rose.  (r.  c.  above  table)  Oh,  I  can’t  bear  to 
be  branded  as  one  who  benefits  from  wickedness. 
Frederick  uses  the  name  of  Arundel  more  than  he 
does  his  own.  (To  R.  of  table.)  I  can’t  go  on, 
I  must  go  away.  I  want  to  think,  to  think  clearly. 

Lotty.  If  ever  two  people  needed  a  holiday  we 
do.  You  may  miss  your  husband,  but  if  he  were 
to  come  home  every  night  ...  at  seven  .  .  . 
on  the  dot  .  .  .  any  two  people  would  quarrel 

when  they’ve  not  left  off  being  together  for  five 
whole  years.  (Taking  out  handkerchief  and  snif¬ 
fling.  Tearfully.)  I’ve  never  spoken  to  anyone 
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before  in  my  life  like  this.  I  simply  don’t  know 
what’s  come  over  me.  {Up  c.,  back  to  audience.) 

Rose.  It’s  the  advertisement. 

Lotty.  And  the  fog  and  the  rain  and  us  both 
being  so  miserable.  We  do  need  a  holiday.  {Turn 
to  above  chair  facing  fireplace.) 

Rose.  {At  r.  of  table  r.)  I  don’t  suppose  there 
is  any  harm  in  simply  asking  about  the  place. 

Clerk.  {Enters  up  c.)  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  a  lady 
to  see  you. 

Rose.  Ask  her  to  come  in, 

Lotty.  It  must  be  Miss  Dester.  (Clerk  walks 
to  doorway  and  beckons  to  Caroline  off  l.  Caro¬ 
line  enters.  She  hesitates  for  a  moment  at  the 
door,  looks  doubtfully  from  one  to  the  other. 
Lotty  impulsively  steps  up  to  her.  At  l.  of  Caro¬ 
line.  )  Are  you  interested  in  sharing  our  castle  ? 

Caroline.  Is  this  Mrs.  Arbuthnot? 

Lotty.  {Quickly,  embarrassed)  Oh,  no.  I  am 
Mrs.  Wilkins.  This  is  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

Caroline.  {Coming  down. — Very  graciously) 
How  do  you  do ! 

Rose.  How  do  you  do!  Won’t  you  sit  down? 

Caroline.  {Sitting  l.  of  table  R.)  Thank  you. 
I  was  so  interested  in  your  advertisement,  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot.  (Rose  sits  down  R.  in  desk  chair.) 

Lotty.  {Gushingly  L.  of  Caroline)  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Miss  Dester,  we  can’t  tell  you  everything 
about  the  castle — yet. 

Rose.  But  the  owner  wrote  to  us,  and  he  is  com¬ 
ing  here  this  afternoon. 

Lotty.  There  are  bushels  and  bushels  of  flow¬ 
ers,  wisteria,  you  know,  and  sunshine.  There  are 
beds  for  eight  people,  and  the  sea  is  perfectly  un¬ 
believably  blue.  It’s  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
air  is  unusually  fresh.  Then  there  are  all  modern 
improvements,  electric  lights  and  battlements  and 
everything.  It  must  be  beautiful. 
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Caroline.  It  would  have  to  be. 

Rose.  Then  you’ve  been  to  Italy  before? 

Caroline.  Oh,  yes;  often. 

Lotty.  It  must  be  divine. 

Caroline.  It  is. 

Rose.  The  rent  will  be  fifteen  pounds  per  person 
if  we  are  four,  but  food  will  be  extra. 

Caroline.  I  see.  That’s  very  little  for  thirty 
restful  silent  days. 

Lotty.  ( Walking  up  around  table )  Just  think! 
One  whole  month  of  sheer  loveliness,  no  one  to 
look  after -  ( Between  Rose  and  Caroline  look¬ 

ing  at  Caroline  with  sudden  intensity.  She  leans 
over  the  table.)  Have  you  a  husband,  too? 

Caroline.  No,  just  relatives — and  others. 

Lotty.  And  you  want  to  get  away  from  every¬ 
thing,  everyone  you’ve  ever  known?  You  want 
to - 

Caroline.  I  want  to  escape. 

Lotty.  ( Taking  her  hand)  You  must  come 
with  us.  You’ll  love  it. 

Caroline.  I’m  inclined  to  think  I  should.  I 
want  to  get  my  feathers  smoothed  again  and  not 
to  be  monopolized,  grabbed  at  or  even  spoken  to, 
but  just  allowed  to  recover  from  the  melancholy 
fatigue  of  too  much. 

Lotty.  Too  much  what? 

Caroline.  Too  much  everything. 

Clerk.  ( Entering  up  c.)  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  a 
Mr.  Briggs  to  see  you. 

Lotty.  Oh !  ( She  crosses  above  Rose  to  r. 

Caroline  rises  and  crosses  to  l.  c.) 

Rose.  ( To  Clerk)  Ask  him  to  come  in.  (To 
Caroline.)  This  is  the  owner  now.  (The  Clerk 
walks  up  to  door  and  beckons  off  l.  to  Briggs,  who 
enters.  Rose  has  risen  and  is  standing  down  R.) 
It  is  Mr.  Briggs,  isn’t  it? 

Briggs.  (Looks  at  Rose)  Yes! 
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Rose.  I  am  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

Briggs.  How  do  you  do  ? 

Rose.  This  is  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  this  is  Miss 
Dester. 

Caroline  and  Lotty.  How  do  you  do? 

Briggs.  ( Obviously  interested  in  Caroline) 
How  do  you  do? 

Lotty.  We  were  just  talking  about  your  beau¬ 
tiful  castle,  Mr.  Briggs. 

Briggs.  Yes? 

Rose.  Do  sit  down,  Mr.  Briggs.  ( She  brings  a 
chair  down  from  back  wall  to  between  Lotty  and 

Briggs.)  ... 

Lotty.  Miss  Dester  thinks  she  might  join  us  on 
our  little  holiday.  I’m  sure  you  can  tell  us  all  a 
very  great  deal  more  than  we  can  tell  Miss  Destei. 

Briggs.  ( Holds  chair  at  L.  of  table  for  Caro¬ 
line.  He  sits  in  chair  at  R.  of  table.  Rose  sits 
between  Lotty  and  Briggs. — Puts  hat  and  cane  on 
table )  It’s  difficult  to  know  just  where  to  begin. 
It’s  a  small  castle  called  San  _  Salvatore  on  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Genoa.  It  is  very  old,  but  of 
course  it  has  all  the  modern  improvements,  as  an 
estate  agent  would  say. 

Lotty.  ( Sitting  by  desk,  back  to  audience ) 
And  it’s  got  electric  lights  and  battlements,  hasn’t 

Xt  Briggs.  Rather !  Plenty  of  battlements.  And— 
and  two  sitting-rooms,  eight  beds,  and  there  are 
terraces  and  vineyards  running  down  to  the  sea. 

Lotty.  Wisteria  and  sunshine  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea.  I  can  just  see  it,  even  here,  on  this  nasty 

Briggs.  You’ll  find  the  place  has  lots  of  sun¬ 
shine,  whatever  else  it  hasn’t  got.  And  m  Apn 
you  know  it’s  simply  a  mass  of  flowers. 

Caroline.  Is  it  near  any  place,  I  mean  lesoit, 

places  where  crowds  go? 
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Briggs.  ( Thinking  this  beautiful  creature  would 
want  to  be  among  crowds  is  slightly  crestfallen) 
No,  I’m  afraid  not.  It’s  quite  by  itself.  There  is 
a  small  village  near  by  called  Castangeto,  but  no  one 
ever  goes  there.  The  nearest  place  is  Genoa,  an 
hour  and  a  half  away. 

Caroline.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  there 
is  one  beautiful  civilized  spot  left,  where  one  might 
be  entirely  alone. 

Briggs.  ( Brightening  at  once)  One  can  at  San 
Salvatore.  {Gloomily.)  It’s  been  very  lonely  there 
lately. 

Lotty.  Then  you’re  not  married,  Mr.  Briggs? 

Briggs.  No,  oh,  no. 

Caroline.  Is  the  place  occupied  now  ? 

Briggs.  No,  there  is  just  a  caretaker  there  now. 
A  fellow  I  have  had  for  several  years.  The  other 
servants  come  up  from  Genoa  late  in  March,  and 
it  is  never  wise  to  leave  Italian  servants  alone  too 
long.  They  are  likely  to  have  half  of  Italy  in  the 
place,  drinking  wine  and  breaking  furniture. 

Lotty.  I  imagine  they  just  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  .  .  . 

Briggs.  Indeed  they  do. 

Rose.  Mr.  Briggs,  would  you — ah — would  you 
consider  waiving  references  if  we  paid  the  rent  in 
advance  ? 

Briggs.  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right.  {He  looks  at 
Caroline.)  That  was  a  mere  formality,  I  mean  my 
asking  references  in  my  letter.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right.  {Pause,  during  which  Rose  and  Lotty  ex¬ 
change  several  glances.)  Is  there  anything  more 
you  care  to  know,  Miss  Dester? 

Caroline.  No,  thank  you.  I  think  you  have 
described  it  beautifully.  {She  turns  to  Rose.)  You 
know,  I  wish  you  were  taking  it  to-morrow.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  just  the  place  I  am  looking  for.  But  I 
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am  going  to  leave  London  to-night,  and  it  is  hard 
to  plan  so  far  ahead. 

Lotty.  After  all  April  is  only  eight  weeks  away. 

Rose.  You  could  decide  later,  and  write  to  us. 

Caroline.  I  will  tell  you  the  best  thing  to  do.  I 
shall  send  you  a  check  for  my  share  to-night  and 
you  can  hold  a  place  for  me.  Then,  if  I  go,  every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right,  and  if  I  don’t  you  will  have 
your  money. 

Rose.  That  seems  unfair  to  you. 

Caroline.  ( Rising ,  to  L.  c.)  It’s  the  best  way. 
I  shall  be  paying  for  a  sort  of  option. 

(All  rise.  Briggs  hands  Caroline  her  purse 
which  she  has  left  on  table.) 

Rose.  That’s  so — formal. 

Lotty.  I  think  Miss  Dester  is  quite  right.  We 
could  go  ahead  with  our  plans. 

Caroline.  Then  that  is  settled.  I’ll  send  you 
my  check. 

Rose.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
we  find  out  whether  or  not  we  can  get  a  fourth. 

Caroline.  You  have  no  one  in  mind? 

Rose.  No  one.  (Pause.) 

Caroline.  Then,  why  not  make  the  party  three  ? 
Everything  could  be  arranged  at  once. 

Lotty.  (Hastily)  But  that  would  increase  each 
one’s  expense  five  pounds.  And  food  for  four  costs 
very  little  more  than  food  for  three. 

Briggs.  One  can  live  at  San  Salvatore  without 
much  expense. 

Lotty.  (Thoughtfully)  Yes,  we  can  probably 
catch  fish  and  pick  olives  and  things  from  the  trees. 
(Crossing  up  c.  behind  Rose  to  door  up  c. )  Will 
you  excuse  me,  Miss  Dester  and  Mr.  Briggs,  I  - 
should  like  very  much  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
alone  for  just  a  moment.  (She  motions  to  Rose.) 
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Caroline.  Not  at  all ! 

Briggs.  Yes,  indeed ! 

Rose.  ( With  an  embarrassed  laugh)  You  see, 
Mrs.  Wilkins  and  I  had  planned  a  party  of  four,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  .  .  .  (Rose  em¬ 

barrassed,  exits  up  c.  with  an  empty  laugh.) 

Caroline.  Certainly.  (Rose  and  Lotty  exit, 
Lotty  first,  Rose  last.)  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  very 
quaint,  isn’t  she? 

Briggs.  Yes,  delightfully. 

Caroline.  ( Crossing  to  fireplace)  What  an 
adventure!  ( Sitting  in  chair  down  L. ) 

Briggs.  ( Crossing  to  chair  in  front  of  fireplace) 
Have — have  you  known  them  long,  Miss  Dester  ? 

Caroline.  No,  I  came  in  just  a  few  minutes 
before  you  did.  But  they  seem  to  be  very  nice. 
Don’t  you  think? 

Briggs.  Oh,  very.  But — I  know  you’ll  pardon 
me — it  seems  very  odd  to  find  you  planning  a  holi¬ 
day  with  them. 

Caroline.  It  is  odd,  but  I  think  I  should  very 
much  like  a  holiday  with  them.  I  will  be  in  Italy, 
a  place  I  adore  .  .  .  and  not  in  a  hotel,  but  in 

the  company  of  strangers  who  will  never  mention 
a  single  person  I  know. 

Briggs.  I  do  hope  you  can  arrange  to  go. 

Caroline.  (Rise)  I  am  going,  if  I  can.  I  have 
a  family,  Mr.  Briggs,  especially  a  mother,  and  it’s 
a  very  difficult  job  escaping  them  at  times.  Mother 
always  makes  plans  for  me  months  ahead,  or  tries 
to.  She  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  should  have  little 
cards  printed  like  the  theatres  do,  (Briggs  laughs 
and  finishes  the  sentence  with  Lady  Caroline,  hav¬ 
ing  guessed  what  she  was  going  to  say. )  “  reserva¬ 
tions  eight  weeks  in  advance.”  It  is  terrible.  I’m 
running  away  from  London  to-night  to  escape  an 
affair  of  Mother’s,  a  dinner,  you  know,  celebrities, 
gold  lace,  jewels  and  then  more  gold  lace.  Aren’t 
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they  the  most  uncomfortable,  stupid  things  in  the 
world  ? 

Briggs.  Go  to  San  Salvatore,  Miss  Dester. 
There’s  a  calm  beauty,  a  peacefulness  about  the 
place - 

Caroline.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  bear  to  let 
it  for  the  month  of  April. 

Briggs.  I’ll  probably  be  sorry  for  it,  but  I  have 
agreed  to  do  some  work  in  Rome  this  April — so 
I’ve  got  to  let  the  place  to  pay  for  the  trip. 

Caroline.  What  is  your  work?  ( Sitting  on  arm 
of  chair,  facing  fireplace. ) 

Briggs.  I  paint  ...  or  try  to. 

Caroline.  And  what  are  you  going  to  paint  in 
Rome? 

Briggs.  I’m  going  to  do  a  portrait  of  Monfal- 
coni. 

Caroline.  Maria  Monfalconi?  The  opera 
singer  ? 

Briggs.  Yes. 

Caroline.  Isn’t  that  wonderful — even  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint  the  portrait  of  anyone  so  famous 
and  so  beautiful. 

Briggs.  I  am  lucky,  I  suppose.  I  want  to  do 
this  for  the  Royal  Academy  this  spring,  and  I’m 
hoping  that  if  my  name  means  nothing  to  them 
Monfalconi’s  will. 

Caroline.  Well,  I  wish  you  luck. 

Briggs.  Thanks.  But  it’s  a  gloomy  prospect. 
Monfalconi  isn’t  singing  now  and  her  life  is  apt 
to  be  made  up  of  the  sort  of  thing  you  were  just 
mentioning.  It  will  be  the  devil’s  own  job  getting 
her  away  from  all  the  gold  lace  to  pose. 

Caroline.  But  at  least  you  will  have  the  con¬ 
solation  of  knowing  your  suffering  is  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  Mine  never  is — except  to  Mother. 

Lotty.  {Entering  with  Rose — to  c.)  Well, 
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Miss  Dester,  we  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  sug¬ 
gestion  and  we  shall  consider  our  party  three. 

Rose.  ( Enters  and  goes  to  desk  r.)  And  I  shall 
give  you  a  check  in  full  now,  Mr.  Briggs.  You  can 
give  us  travelling  directions  and  everything  will  be 
settled.  (Briggs  crossing  to  Rose,  below  table.) 

Briggs.  But  there’s  no  hurry.  Suppose  I  give 
*  you  the  address  of  ray  solicitors,  then  you  can  call 
there  when  convenient,  see  photographs  of  the  place 
and  get  all  the  information  you  want.  {He  hands 
her  a  card.) 

Rose.  {At  desk)  Thank  you. 

Caroline.  {Rises,  r.  o  little)  And  will  you 
send  complete  directions  to  me,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot? 

Rose.  {Crosses  l.  in  front  of  Briggs)  Indeed  I 
will.  Where  shall  I  send  them?  I  have  only  your 
telephone  number,  you  know. 

Caroline.  Just  Lady  Caroline  Dester,  Pember¬ 
ton  Square. 

Lotty.  {Coming  down  c.)  Lady.  .  .  .  Oh, 
and  we’ve  been  calling  you  Miss  Dester.  How 
stupid.  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  member  of  the  aristocracy. 

Caroline.  {Taking  her  hand — smiling)  Is  it? 
You  are  lucky. 

Briggs.  {Picking  up  hat  and  stick  above  table 
c.  Meets  Caroline  up  c.)  Ah  .  .  .  Miss  Des¬ 
ter  ...  I  mean,  Lady  Caroline;  of  course  this 
is  just  a  suggestion,  but  as  you  are  leaving  London 
to-night,  would  you  care  to  stop  at  the  Carlton  for 
tea  and  let  me  send  a  messenger  to  my  solicitors 
for  the  photographs  ?  Then  you  could  see  them  this 
afternoon  before  you  go. 

Caroline.  Oh,  it  doesn’t  .  .  .  {She  looks  at 
the  others.)  Perhaps  we  could  all  go? 

Rose.  {Shaking  her  head  at  Lotty)  No,  thank 
you.  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
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Lotty.  ( Sighing  and  crossing  l.  to  fireplace )  I 
have  to  go  home,  too. 

Briggs,  it  won’t  take  long.  ...  A  taxi 

will  .  .  . 

Caroline.  Oh,  I  have  a  motor  here.  I  believe  I 
shall,  Mr.  Briggs. 

Briggs.  (Up  c.  through  arch )  That  will  be 
delightful. 

Caroline.  Good-bye.  (Shakes  hands  with 
Rose.  ) 

Rose.  Good-bye. 

Caroline.  (To  Lotty,  shaking  hands )  I  may 
come  any  time  after  the  first  of  April  then  ? 

Lotty.  (Crossing  to  her.  As  Briggs  and  Caro¬ 
line  are  leaving )  You  must  be  there  the  very  first 
day.  Don’t  think  of  missing  a  single  delicious  mo¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

Briggs.  Good-bye. 

Rose  and  Lotty.  Good-bye. 

Lotty.  (Has  followed  up  to  arch.  Turning  to 
Rose,  her  face  beaming )  Just  fancy  Lady  Caroline. 

Rose.  Haven’t  we  been  lucky? 

Lotty.  I  told  you  I  saw  her  in  Italy  in  April. 

Rose.  (Crossing  L.  to  fireplace,  below  Lotty) 
Oh!  I  must  be  going  home!  (Takes  packages 
from  mantel.') 

Lotty.  So  must  I.  (She  sighs,  crosses  down  l. 
to  chair  below  fireplace.)  I  must  go  home  and  see 
about  Mellersh  and  the  fish — Mellersh  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  with  fish.  (Takes  packages  from  mantel.) 

Rose.  If  you’re  going  to  Hampstead  we  can  go 
together. 

Lotty.  That  will  be  .  .  . 

Clerk.  (Entering)  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  a  Mrs. 
Fisher  to  see  you.  (Rose  and  Lotty  turn. ) 

Rose.  (Puzzled,  above  chair  l.  c.)  Mrs. 
Fisher? 

Clerk.  Yes. 
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Rose.  Did  she  say  Mrs.  Frederick  Arbuthnot, 
are  you  sure  ? 

Clerk.  Yes,  it’s  you,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

Rose.  (Half  to  herself,  half  to  Lotty)  I  won¬ 
der  who  she  is. 

Clerk.  I  think  she  is  someone  very  important. 

Rose.  Ask  her  to  come  in. 

( The  Clerk  exits.) 

Lotty.  ( Starting  c.  to  arch)  Well,  I’ll  leave 
you,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

Rose.  Please  don’t  go,  unless  you  must. 

Lotty.  No,  I  can  wait.  (She  crosses  r.  to  desk 
down  r.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Entering  down  l.  c.)  Is  this 
Mrs.  Frederick  Arbuthnot? 

Rose.  It  is. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  am  Mrs.  William  Fisher.  I  have 
called  to  see  you  about  your  advertisement  in  the 
Times. 

Lotty.  Oh  .  .  .  (She  places  her  bundles 
on  desk  r.  Mrs.  Fisher  gives  her  a  look.) 

Rose.  But  how  do  you  know  my  name?  My 
name  wasn’t  in  the  advertisement.  I  had  replies 
sent  to  the  Times. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  know  you  did.  I  find  it  very 
annoying  to  follow  the  usual  procedure  in  answer¬ 
ing  an  advertisement.  It  involves  writing  a  letter 
without  any  assurance  that  the  letter  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  I  called  on  the  editor  of  the  Times,  whose 
father  was  a  great  friend  of  my  father,  and  through 
his  influence  I  obtained  your  address. 

Lotty.  Oh,  we  must  tell  Mrs.  Fisher  about  it. 
Four  will  be  less  expensive. — You  know - 

Rose.  This  is  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Lotty.  How  do  you  do? 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  {Icily — turning  away)  How  do 
you  do? 

Lotty.  Now  if  you  are  interested,  Mrs. 
Fisher - 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Indignantly )  Certainly  I  am  in¬ 
terested.  Otherwise  why  should  I  be  in  this  place  ? 
{Sits  at  l.  of  table  r.)  Where  is  the  castle? 

Lotty.  It’s  on  the  Mediterranean.  {Sits  at  r. 
of  table  r.  Rose  sits  at  r.  of  table  above  Lotty, 
drawing  up  chair  from  desk.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  the  Mediterranean  is  very 
big. 

Lotty.  Of  course.  How  silly.  It’s  near  Genoa. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Is  it  yours  ? 

Lotty.  Oh  dear,  no.  I  haven’t  even  seen  it. 
It  was  advertised  in  the  Times  to  be  let,  so  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  and  I  have  taken  it. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  not 
some  ramshackle,  tumble-down  old  ruin  someone 
is  trying  to  palm  off  on  you  for  the  sake  of  a 
month’s  rent? 

Rose.  Oh,  we’ve  seen  the  owner,  and  he  is  send¬ 
ing  us  to  his  solicitors  to  see  photographs  of  the 
place  and  everything. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Who  is  the  owner? 

Lotty.  Mr.  Briggs. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Who  is  Mr.  Briggs? 

Lotty.  He’s  a  very  nice  young  man.  He  has 
just  left.  He  told  us  all  the  details.  It  has  electric 
lights  and  battlements ;  and  bushels  and  bushels  of 
wisteria. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Wisteria  .  .  .  h’m  .  .  .  I 
am  very  fond  of  wisteria.  The  house  at  Box  Hill 
used  to  be  covered  with  it. 

Lotty.  Who  lived  at  Box  Hill? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Meredith,  of  course.  I  remember 
a  particular  week-end,  my  father  often  took  me,  but 
I  remember  this  week-end  particularly  .  .  . 
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Lotty.  ( Interrupting )  Did  you  know  Keats? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Frigid )  I  was  unacquainted 
with  both  Keats  and  Shakespeare. 

Lotty.  Of  course,  how  ridiculous  of  me.  But 
the  immortals,  somehow,  still  seem  alive,  don’t  they  ? 

(Mrs.  Fisher  regards  her  icily.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Who  else  is  going  besides  Keats 
and  Shakes — I  mean  besides  you  two? 

Lotty.  Lady  Caroline  Dester. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  you  have  no  fourth? 

Rose.  Well  ...  er  ...  we  don’t  need  a 
fourth,  really,  you  see.  We  have  decided  to  man¬ 
age  with  three.  The  rent  isn’t  very  much. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  How  much? 

Rose.  Sixty  pounds. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Fifteen  pounds  each  if  there  are 
four. 

Lotty.  Yes,  but,  of  course,  there  are  the  serv¬ 
ants’  wages  and  food. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  with  proper  management  the 
expense  would  not  be  great. 

Rose.  ( Dubiously )  No-o-o. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  think  I  shall  join  you. 

Lotty.  ( Starting  to  take  her  hand)  Oh,  you’ll 
love  it,  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Severely .  Lotty  quickly  draws 
her  hand  away)  I  should  only  ask  to  sit  in  the  sun 
and  remember.  I  suppose  each  one  may  have  her 
own  room. 

Lotty.  Oh,  yes !  There  are  eight  beds,  so  there 
must  be  at  least  four  bedrooms.  Why,  anyone  who 
wants  to  might  have  a  visitor. 

Rose.  But,  of  course,  the  whole  idea  of  the  trip 
is  to  get  away  from  everything. 

Lotty.  Of  course.  Will  you  come,  Mrs.  Fisher? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  It  is  quite  possible.  But  under  the 
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circumstances,  I  should  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
one  or  two  references. 

Lotty  and  Rose.  References? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Lotty.  But  aren’t  we  the  ones  who  should  ask 
for  some  from  you? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( All  in  one  breath )  You  may 
communicate  with  the  President  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Lotty.  I  don’t  think  references  are  nice  things 
at  all  between  ordinary  decent  women.  We  needn’t 
distrust  each  other.  We’re  not  business  people. 

Rose.  ( Rising )  I’m  afraid  references  do  bring 
an  atmosphere  into  our  holiday  plan  that  isn’t  quite 
what  we  want,  and  I  don’t  think  we’ll  take  up  yours 
nor  give  you  any  ourselves.  So  I  don’t  suppose 
you’ll  want  to  join  us. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Very  well.  ( She  rises  and  starts 
out.  She  turns.)  I  waive  references.  Write  to  me 
at  Prince  of  Wales’  Terrace  {Places  her  calling 
card  on  the  table.)  and  tell  me  how  to  get  there. 
And  you  might  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  in¬ 
vestigation  at  the  solicitor’s.  Shall  I  send  you  a 
check  ? 

Rose.  That  will  not  be  necessary  until  April, 
thank  you. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Good  afternoon,  then.  {Up  c.  to 
arch. ) 

Rose.  Good  afternoon. 

Lotty.  Good  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Turning  and  giving  her  a  wither¬ 
ing  look  before  speaking.  As  she  walks  away) 
Good  afternoon.  {Exits.) 

Rose.  {As  Lotty  turns  to  her  jubilant)  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  I’m  afraid  we  have  made  a  great  mistake. 

Lotty.  Why  ? 
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Rose.  Suppose  Lady  Caroline  Dester  doesn  t 
come,  and  ... 

Lotty.  But  she  is  going  to  pay  us,  anyhow. 

Rose.  But  suppose  we  were  left  alone  in  the 
castle  with  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Lotty.  ( Above  chair  at  l.  of  table  r. )  What  if 
we  were?  She  can’t  be  dangerous.  She’s  too  old. 

Rose.  Do  you  think  we  shall  like  Mrs.  Fisher  ? 

Lotty.  Of  course,  we  shall  like  her — once  she 
has  found  her  level. 

Rose.  But  what  is  her  level? 

Lotty.  Why,  sitting  quiet  and  happy  in  the  sun 
and  remembering;  just  rousing  herself  once  a  week 
to  pay  her  board.  I  see  Mrs.  Fisher  finding  her 
level  there. 

Rose.  (This  is  low — practically  ad  lib.  Who 
does  not  want  to  listen  to  another  rapturous  speech, 
crossing  to  fireplace )  I  must  go  home. 

(Slow  curtain  as  Lotty  and  Rose  are  busy  gather¬ 
ing  their  bundles.) 

SLOW  CURTAIN 
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Scene:  A  morning  in  April.  This  is  the  room 
of  the  castle  in  Italy  which  would  he  the  living- 
room  of  an  ordinary  country  house.  It  is  a 
bright,  cheery  room  suffused  in  sunlight,  but 
even  with  all  its  brightness,  mellowed  and 
charming  in  its  old  Italian  decoration.  The 
door  to  the  dining-room  is  down  l.  Above  that 
door  is  a  small  balcony,  from  the  railing  of 
which  hangs  a  piece  of  old  tapestry.  Across 
the  upper  l.  corner  of  the  room  is  the  entrance 
from  the  garden.  It  is  a  large  double  arch¬ 
way  and  you  step  down  a  step  as  you  enter  the 
room.  Wisteria  can  be  seen  trailing  from  the 
top  of  both  arches  on  the  outside,  and  there  is 
a  wall  topped  by  battlements  across  the  back; 
this  wall  is  almost  covered  by  flowers.  Run¬ 
ning  up  the  R.  wall  of  the  stage  there  is  a  stair¬ 
way  with  an  old  wr ought-iron  railing.  To  go 
up  the  stairway,  you  step  to  a  landing  down  R., 
and  turning  to  the  R.  walk  up  several  stairs 
parallel  with  the  R.  wall  to  another  landing; 
from  there  you  turn  to  the  l.  to  the  upper  hall 
through  an  arched  door.  The  door  of  Caro¬ 
line’s  room  can  be  seen  through  this  arch. 
There  is  also  a  door  leading  off  r.  from  the 
lower  landing,  through  which  you  can  see  the 
door  to  the  bathroom.  This  door  also  leads  to 
a  hallway  and  the  main  entrance  of  the  castle. 
There  is  a  chair  down  R.  below  the  lozver  land¬ 
ing,  a  settee  under  the  upper  landing  and  a 
table  up  c.,  just  r.  of  the  R.  arch  which  is  set 
for  breakfast.  There  is  a  long  table  down  r., 
with  a  chair  in  back  of  it,  one  l.  of  it,  and  a 
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chair  without  a  hack  below  it.  There  is  a 
vase,  hooks,  etc.,  on  this  table,  and  there  is 
another  vase  on  a  small  tabouret  just  above 
the  lower  landing  R. 

At  Rise  :  V ery  slow  curtain.  No  one  is  in  sight. 
Very  faintly  from  somewhere  comes  the  voice 
of  a  woman  singing  in  Italian.  Domenico  en¬ 
ters  with  a  basket  of  wisteria  up  c.  He  goes 
to  the  door  down  l. 

Domenico.  ( Opening  the  door  and  calling) 

Francesca.  {She  appears  at  the  dining-room 
door  and  takes  the  basket)  Si,  si.  (Yes — yes.) 

Domenico.  (As  Francesca  appears  at  the  door) 
Qui  ce  i  fiori.  (Here  are  the  flowers.) 

Francesca.  ( Taking  the  flowers  from  him) 
Oh,  che  bei  fiori.  Mi  piaccano  multo.  (What 
beautiful  flowers  !  _  And  how  very  many.) 

Domenico.  ( Pinching  her  cheek)  O  Birichina. 
(Little  sweetheart.) 

Francesca.  ( Good-humoredly  repulsing  him) 
Lasiami  stare  sei  tropo  vechio.  (Go  on  about  your 
business,  you’re  too  old.) 

Domenico.  Vechio,  non,  si  mache  forza.  (Old, 
no,  I  am  strong.) 

Francesca.  Oh  va  via.  (Go  along.) 

(Domenico  laughs.  Goes  up  C.,  exits  l.  to  garden. 
Francesca  crosses  r.  with  flowers  and  fills  the 
vase  on  tabouret  down  R. ;  she  continues  her 
singing.  She  crosses  l.  to  table  and  fills  vase 
there.  Domenico  enters  again,  walks  down  c. 
to  r.  of  Francesca.) 

Domenico.  ( Sharply — o  very  loud  whisper) 
Sta  zitta.  Non  sai  che  dormino?  Con  il  tuo  canto, 
svelgli  tutti  nell  villa.  (Be  quiet.  They  sleep  up- 
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stairs.  If  you  sing  you  wake  everyone  in  the 
house.) 

Francesca.  ( Whose  singing  has  stopped 
abruptly  at  his  appearance )  O  no,  tu,  con  in  tuoi 
griddi  gli  svelglierai  non  io.  (You  make  more  noise 
than  I  do.) 

Domenico.  Se  tu  avessi  un  go  di  senso,  io  non 
avici  di  gridare.  (You  have  lost  your  senses — I 
don’t  want  to  hear  any  more.) 

Francesca.  Lasiami  in  pace.  Vatene  via. 
(Leave  me  alone.  Mind  your  business.) 

Domenico.  Bah.  Bah.  Non  piu  una  parola 
date.  (Bah — you  don’t  mean  a  thing.)  (Domen¬ 
ico  exits  angrily  to  garden.) 

(Francesca  goes  on  arranging  flowers  in  vase  on 
table  l.  Mrs.  Fisher  appears  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  R.  and  starts  down.) 

Francesca.  ( Yelling  out  through  the  door  to 
the  garden)  Bah.  Bah! 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Ahem. 

(Francesca  turns  embarrassed.) 

Francesca.  Buon  giorno,  Signora  Fisher. 
(Good-morning,  Mrs.  Fisher.)  {She  walks  to  the 
r.  and  holds  Mrs.  Fisher’s  chair  for  her.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Crossing  to  the  table  up  c.) 
Good-morning.  {She  sits  in  the  chair  above  the  c. 
of  the  table.  Lays  pack  of  playing  cards  on  table 
up  c.  She  picks  up  the  coffee  pot.  She  is 
about  to  fill  her  cup,  when  she  stops  and  feels  the 
pot.  She  hands  it  to  Francesca  up  l.  of  table.) 
This  coffee  is  cold.  (Francesca  looks  stupidly  at 
the  pot,  then  at  Mrs.  Fisher.)  Bring  some  hot 
coffee.  (Mrs.  Fisher  touches  the  pot.)  Hot. 
.(Francesca  feels  the  pot.)  Hot. 
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Francesca.  ( Understanding )  Si,  Signora,  su- 
bito.  (Yes — Madame,  at  once.)  {Exit  to  dining¬ 
room,  L.) 

Rose.  {Coming  down  the  stairs )  Good-morn¬ 
ing.  {She  walks  to  the  table  and  sits  down  R.  of 
table.') 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Good-morning.  Where  are  the 
others  ? 

Rose.  I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  seen  anybody. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Being  late  for  breakfast  is  bad 
for  the  servants.  They  are  gettng  lax.  Francesca 
served  me  cold  coffee  just  now. 

Rose.  I’m  so  sorry.  Is  she  getting  some  more? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  hope  she  is.  I  told  her  to. 

(Caroline  appears  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.) 

Rose.  {Rising  and  walking  to  dining-room  door 
L.)  I’ll  just  make  sure. 

Caroline.  {On  stairs)  Good-morning. 

Rose.  {Below  table  l.  c.)  Good-morning,  Lady 
Caroline. 

(Francesca  enters  with  hot  coffee.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Good-morning. 

(Caroline  stops  to  smell  the  flowers  in  the  vase 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.) 

Rose.  {Meeting  Francesca  at  the  dining-room 
door  L.)  Oh!  {She  takes  the  coffee  pot  from 
Francesca.)  It’s  all  right.  It’s  hot.  {She  walks 
over  and  puts  the  pot  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Fisher 
takes  it  out  of  her  hand.  Rose  sits  down  at  r.  of 
table.  Francesca  exits  l.,  taking  flower  basket 
from  table.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Lady  Caroline,  aren’t  you  coming 
to  breakfast? 
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Caroline.  ( At  vase  of  wisteria  down  r.)  I 
had  my  breakfast  in  my  room ! 

Rose.  (l.  of  table — standing )  Is  Mrs.  Wilkins 
up,  do  you  know.  Lady  Caroline  ? 

(Mrs.  Fisher  takes  cream.) 

Caroline.  {Sits  bench  r.)  Yes,  she  is.  I  saw 
her  from  my  window.  She’s  been  practically  wad¬ 
ing  all  over  the  Mediterranean  for  the  last  half  hour. 
{She  begins  to  read  her  book.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Wading?  {Shocked,  putting 
down  creamer.  Rose  rises.) 

Caroline.  I  said  practically. 

(Rose  crosses  to  balcony.) 

Rose.  I  must  tell  her  breakfast  is  ready.  {She 
exits  to  garden.  Enter  Francesca.  Mrs.  Fisher 
takes  sugar.  Off  stage.)  Lotty.  Breakfast  is 
ready. 

Lotty.  {Off  stage)  All  right.  Just  a  minute. 

(Mrs.  Fisher  is  indignant,  Caroline  smiles.) 

Francesca.  {To  Mrs.  Fisher,  l.  of  table  up 
c. )  A  che  ora  vol  pranzare,  Signora  Fisher  ? 
(What  orders  for  luncheon,  Mrs.  Fisher?) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What? 

Francesca.  Ci  chiamai,  a  che  ora  vol  serir  il 
pranzo?  (Tell  me,  what  time  shall  I  serve  lunch¬ 
eon?) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  is  she  saying,  Lady  Caro¬ 
line? 

Caroline.  {Without  looking  up)  She  wants  to 
know  what  time  you  want  lunch. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Half-past  twelve.  (Francesca 
looks  puzzled,  pause.)  Half -past  twelve. 
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Caroline.  (Without  looking  up)  Mezzo  giorne 
e  mezzo.  (Half-past  twelve.) 

(Mrs.  Fisher  drinks  coffee.) 

Francesca.  ( Coming  down  to  Caroline) 
Cosa  desiderano  mangiare  quest  oggi?  (What  do 
you  wish  to  eat?) 

Caroline.  (Annoyed)  Qualunche  cosa  che  ce. 
(Whatever  you  have.) 

Francesca.  Si,  Signora.  Abiamo  del  pullo,  alia 
caciatura  e  dei  spaghetti,  alia  napoletana,  e  taute 

altre  buone  cose -  (Francesca  tells  what  they’ll 

have  to  eat  as  she  exits  to  dining-room  l.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  did  she  say? 

Caroline.  She  wanted  to  know  what  to  serve 
for  lunch. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  did  you  tell  her? 

Caroline.  I  told  her  to  serve  anything  she  has. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Finishing  coffee)  And  what  has 
she? 

Caroline.  (Bored)  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know. 

(Mrs.  Fisher  glares.  Rose’s  and  Lotty’s  voices 
are  heard — they  enter.) 

Lotty.  (To  l.  of  table)  ...  It  was  won¬ 
derful.  Good-morning. 

Mrs.  Fisher  and  Caroline.  Good-morning. 

Rose.  (To  r.  of  table)  You  must  be  careful. 
You  might  catch  cold. 

(Mrs.  Fisher  takes  coffee  pot — pause.) 

Lotty.  (Scornfully)  Cold.  (She  and  Rose  sit, 
latter  l. — Rose  r.)  Why,  when  I  raised  the  cur¬ 
tain  in  my  room  this  morning  the  sun  just  poured 
in  on  me.  (To  Mrs.  Fisher.)  Mrs.  Fisher,  doesn’t 
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it  make  you  want  to  burst?  Doesn’t  it  affect  you 

like  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Nothing  affects  me.  One  is  not 
sixty-five  for  nothing.  ( Pours  cream.) 

Lotty.  ( Agreeably )  Oh,  of  course  not. 

Rose.  ( Cooingly )  Won’t  you  have  another  cup 
of  coffee,  Lady  Caroline  ? 

Caroline.  ( Visibly  annoyed )  No,  thank  you. 
{Rising  and  starting  to  garden  L.)  I  ...  I 
,  .  .  have  a  headache. 

Rose.  Then  a  cup  of  coffee  is  just  what  you 
need.  (Mrs.  Fisher  takes  sugar.) 

Caroline.  ( Exasperated  at  archway  up  l.)  I 
don’t  want  any  coffee,  thank  you.  {She  walks 
out  into  the  garden.) 

Rose.  {To  Mrs.  Fisher)  Do  you  know  what 
aspirin  is  in  Italian? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  The  proper  remedy  for  headaches 
is  castor  oil. 

Lotty.  She  hasn’t  got  a  headache.. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Paying  no  attention)  Carlyle 
suffered  at  one  period  terribly  from  headaches  and 
he  constantly  took  castor  oil  as  a  remedy.  He  took 
it,  I  should  say,  almost  to  excess,  and  called  it,  I 
remember,  in  his  interesting  way,  the  oil  of  sorrow. 
My  father  said  it  colored  for  a  time  his  whole 
philosophy  but  that  was  because  he  took  too  much. 
It’s  a  mistake  to  keep  on  taking  castor  oil.  {She 
drinks  coffee.) 

Rose.  Do  you  know  the  Italian  for  it? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I’m  afraid  I  don’t.  But  Lady 
Caroline  would  know. 

Lotty.  She  hasn’t  got  a  headache.  She  only 
wants  to  be  left  alone. 

Rose.  Then  why  should  she  say  she  has? 

Lotty.  Because  she  is  trying  to  be  polite.  When 
this  place  gets  into  her  a  little  more,  she’ll  really  be 
it  without  trying. 
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Rose.  Lotty,  you  see,  has  a  theory  about  this 
place. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  as¬ 
sume  Lady  Caroline  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

Lotty.  ( Pouring  coffee )  I  don’t  assume,  I 

know. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Exasperated )  And  pray,  how, 
do  you  know? 

Lotty.  When  I  looked  at  her  just  now  I  saw 
inside  her.  She  just  wants  to  be  left  alone. 
(Lotty  puts  down  coffee  pot.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Looks  as  if  she  would  like  to 
explode,  but  she  says  nothing  to  Lotty.  To  Rose) 
Do  let  me  give  you  a  little  more  coffee.  ( Taking 
up  pot.) 

Rose.  No,  thank  you.  (Mrs.  Fisher  puts  down 
coffee  pot.)  But  won’t  you  have  some  more? 
(Rose  picks  up  coffee  pot.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  No — thank  you — I  never  have 
more  than  two  cups  at  breakfast.  (Rose  puts  down 
pot.)  Would  you  like  to  have  an  orange?  ( Takes 
up  bowl.) 

Rose.  No,  thank  you.  (Mrs.  Fisher  puts  the 
dish  down.)  Would  you?  (Rose  picks  dish  up.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  No — {Pause.)  thank  you. 
{Rise.)  I  don’t  take  fruit  at  breakfast.  It  is  an 
American  custom  I  am  now  too  old  to  adopt.  {She 
rises  and  leaves  the  table  and  crosses  above  table 
down  l.) 

Lotty.  If  anyone  goes  to  the  village  this  morn¬ 
ing  will  she  let  me  know?  I  shall  have  some  post¬ 
cards  to  mail. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Turn,  l.  end  of  table  l.)  Post¬ 
cards  ? 

Lotty.  {To  Rose,  gushingly  delighted)  I’m  go¬ 
ing  up  to  the  little  yellow  sitting-room  and  write 
post-cards  to  everyone  I  know. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Front  of  table  l.)  Mrs.  Wil- 
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kins!  (Rose  and  Lotty  look  up.)  I  think  you 
might  have  already  seen  that  that  is  my  room. 

Lotty.  You  mean  because  of  your  photographs. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  And  the  note-paper  and  my  foun¬ 
tain  pen. 

Lotty.  Oh,  I’m  sorry. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Your  sorrow  will  not  make  my 
fountain  pen  what  it  was.  ( Crosses  to  stairs  R.) 
To  use  my  fountain  pen  once  is  to  spoil  it  for  me 
forever.  ( Crosses  R.) 

Rose.  But  why  oughtn’t  we  go  there?  It’s  a 
sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (At  foot  of  stairs )  There  is  a 
sitting-room  you  and  your  friend  can  use  at  the  top 
of  the  other  stairway.  I  am  an  old  woman  and  I 
need  a  room  to  myself.  I  told  you  in  London  I 
intended  to  sit  here  quietly  and  remember.  If 
people  are  to  come  in  and  out  all  day  long  chatter¬ 
ing  and  using  my  things  you  will  have  broken  our 
engagement.  (Exits  upstairs.) 

Lotty.  (Rise  to  foot  of  stairs  as  Mrs.  Fisher 
majestically  ascends  the  last  step  or  two  and  dis¬ 
appears  through  the  doorway)  We  are  only  too 
glad  for  you  to  have  your  room  if  you  want  it.  I 
don’t  think  about  it,  that’s  all.  (Lotty  turns  to 
Rose.)  Poor  old  thing.  Fancy  on  a  day  like  this. 

Rose.  She’s  a  very  rude  old  thing.  And  that 
room  is  much  the  nicest  and  it  isn’t  hers. 

Lotty.  There  are  lots  of  other  places.  (Cross¬ 
ing  to  arch  up  l.  Rose  eating  breakfast.)  What¬ 
ever  does  it  matter?  What  does  anything  matter? 
(She  looks  out  of  the  door  up  l.)  Such  beauty 
.  and  me  here  to  see  it  .  .  .  and  alive 
to  feel  it.  ( Looking  R.  to  Rose.)  It’s  so  gorgeous 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  see  all  this  and  be 
in  bed  by  yourself  Everything  has  been  let  in  to¬ 
gether;  the  dandelions  and  the  irises,  the .  vulgar 
and  the  superior,  me  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  all  mixed  up 
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anyhow,  all  welcome  and  happy.  ( Down  to  L.  of 
table.) 

Rose.  Mrs.  Fisher  doesn’t  seem  happy.  ( Finish 
breakfast. ) 

Lotty.  (On  arm  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  chair  above 
table )  She’ll  begin  soon. 

Rose.  I  don’t  believe  that  after  a  certain  age 
people  begin  anything.  We’ve  been  here  nearly  a 
week  and  Mrs.  Fisher  has  been  exactly  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  about  everything  as  she  was  about  rushing 
down  here  to  choose  the  nicest  room  a  day  before 
we  came. 

Lotty.  Oh,  Rose!  Caroline  did  that,  too.  You 
don’t  mind  Caroline.  (On  arm  of  chair — above 
table.) 

Rose.  (Turn  in  chair — look  at  stairs)  No.  I 
wonder  why  Lady  Caroline  came  down  here?  She 
must  know  a  great  many  people  in  Italy  who’d  be 
glad  to  have  her  as  a  guest  at  any  time. 

Lotty.  She  came  here  to  get  away  from  people 
— to  be  alone,  principally. 

Rose.  (Turns  to  Lotty)  Did  she  tell  you? 

Lotty.  (Eating)  Not  exactly,  but  I  just  saw 
that. 

Rose.  Hasn’t  she  told  you  anything?  I  mean 
about  anything? 

Lotty.  No.  (Pause.)  Has  she  told  you  any¬ 
thing  ? 

Rose.  No.  I  have  scarcely  seen  her,  except  at 
meals.  (She  sighs — rises  and  goes  down  R.) 

Lotty.  Mustn’t  sigh  on  a  holiday.  It  isn’t  done. 

Rose.  (Front  of  bench)  I  wish  I  could  be  as 
happy  here  as  you  are. 

Lotty.  (Clearing  up  table,  puts  all  dishes  on 
tray)  You  will  be. 

Rose.  (Sits  on  bench)  Oh,  I  don’t  even 

progress.  You  are  secure.  Your  happiness  pro- 
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tects  you,  makes  you  untouchable.  I  go  on  think¬ 
ing  the  same  gloomy  thoughts  I  did  in  Hampstead. 

(Lotty  gathering  dishes  and  fixing  tray.) 

Lotty.  Think  some  other  thoughts,  then. 

Rose.  I’ve  tried,  but  I  can’t. 

Lotty.  ( Starts  to  move  chair  which  is  at  r.  of 
table)  Maybe  you’re  lonesome. 

Rose.  What  is  there  to  be  lonesome  for?  I 
have  much  less  reason  to  be  lonesome  here  than  I 
had  in  Hampstead. 

Lotty.  ( Places  chair  from  below  table  down  l. 
by  table  at  r.  end  of  table)  You  want  your  hus¬ 
band — 

Rose.  No.  I  don’t  want  to  see  him  .  .  .  un¬ 

til  I’ve  thought  everything  out.  ( Rises — starts 
down  r.) 

Lotty.  Have  you  heard  from  him? 

Rose.  He  doesn’t  even  know  where  I  am. 

Lotty.  Haven’t  you  written  to  him? 

Rose.  No.  ( Foot  of  stairs.) 

Lotty.  Why  don’t  you? 

Rose.  ( First  landing)  He  wouldn’t  even  an¬ 
swer. 

Lotty.  (To  Rose)  Oh,  Rose,  I  see  him  an¬ 
swering;  pages  and  pages  filled  with  love  and  long¬ 
ing. 

Rose.  (To  c. — to  Lotty)  Oh,  you  don’t; — you 
can’t. 

Lotty.  (To  her,  taking  her  hands)  Yes,  I  do. 
Now  what  you  really  ought  to  do  is  write  and  ask 
him  to  come  down  here. 

Rose.  Oh,  I  couldn’t.  I’d  almost  be  afraid. 
Someone  might  find  out  that  he  is  Ferdinand  Arun¬ 
del. 

Lotty.  Who  would  .  .  .  how  could  they? 
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Rose.  Mrs.  Fisher  would  be  sure  to  find  out 
some  way.  ( Takes  r.  a  step.) 

Lotty.  ( Moves  chair  l.  of  table  up  near  arch ) 
Oh,  Mrs.  Fisher ! 

Rose.  Why,  even  if  Frederick  were  here  things 
wouldn’t  be  a  bit  different. 

Lotty.  ( Places  chair  r.  of  table  down  below 

door  l.)  Yes,  they  would,  if  you  still  care  for  him. 

Rose.  ( Cross  r.  of  table  down  l.  c.)  I  shall 
always  care  for  him. 

Lotty.  (At  table  up  c.)  Do  you  ever  show  it? 

Rose.  Why,  he  knows  I  do.  Of  course,  he  knows 
I  don’t  approve  of  his  books.  .  .  .  ( Sits  R.  of 

table  down  l.  c.) 

Lotty.  Rose  ...  I  have  been  thinking  a  lot 
about  husbands  since  I  have  been  here.  (Down  to 
R.  of  Rose.)  Now  you  take  Mellersh:  I  married 
him  for  certain  reasons,  and  those  reasons  were 
important  enough  to  make  me  forget  all  the  reasons 
why  I  shouldn’t  have  married  him.  But  for  the 
last  few  years  I  have  been  forgetting  the  things 
about  Mellersh  I  like,  and  remembering  only  the 
things  I  don’t  like,  and  what’s  worse  I’ve  been 
showing  it.  Now  if  you  will  forget  all  about  your 
husband’s  books,  all  about  that  name  .  .  . 

Rose.  Ferdinand  Arundel. 

Lotty.  Yes  .  .  .  Ferdinand  Arundel,  if  you 
forget  all  about  that  and  have  him  come  down  here, 
you’ll  be  surprised  at  what  a  nice  husband  you  have. 
(Back  up  R.  of  table.  Moves  chair  above  table  up 
against  back  wall.)  Why,  I  used  to  be  afraid  of 
Mellersh,  but  down  here  it  just  seems  funny  to  be 
afraid  of  anybody  .  .  .  especially  a  husband. 

Rose.  It  sounds  very  lovely;  but  Frederick  and 
I  have  drifted  for  so  long.  (Rising  and  crossing  to 
R.  C.)  You  can’t  make  me  believe  he  would  be 
completely  changed  just  by  coming  down  here  and 
having  me  think  differently  about  him. 
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Lotty.  (l.  of  table  up  R.)  Rose,  the  great  thing 
is  to  have  lots  of  love  about.  Since  I’ve  been  here 
I’ve  been  seeing  that  it  doesn’t  matter  who  loves  as 
long  as  somebody  does.  At  home  I  wouldn’t  love 
Mellersh  unless  he  loved  me  back.  I  was  a  mean 
dog.  Mellersh  has  every  reason  to  be  angry  and 
hurt.  ( Crossing  r.  to  arch.) 

Rose.  (r.  c.)  I  wouldn’t  be  sure  of  that  too 
quickly. 

Lotty.  But  I  am  sure  of  it  and  I’ve  written  and 
told  him  so. 

Rose.  You’ve  told  him  everything? 

Lotty.  ( Down  to  l.  of  table  up  R.)  Every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  except  my  savings  being  spent.  Oh, 
I  wish  he  were  here  so  I  could  tell  him  that  and 
make  it  all  up  to  him. 

Rose.  All  these  thoughts  of  yours  are  very  fine 
as  long  as  you  are  here  and  he  is  in  London.  You 
would  think  veiy  differently  if  he  were  to  appear 
at  that  door  this  minute.  ( Pointing  to  arch  up  L.) 

Lotty.  ( T urning  in  alarm  as  if  she  half  expects 
to  see  Mellersi-i)  Oh!  ( She  gives  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief.)  I  wouldn’t.  I’m  ready  for  anything. 

Rose.  ( Coming  to  l.  of  table  down  l.  c.)  And 
you  think  this  place  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
Mr.  Wilkins  ? 

Lotty.  Certainly  it  would.  ( She  shakes  her 
head  thoughtfully,  following  Rose  down  l.)  Mel¬ 
lersh  Wilkins,  the  top-hatted,  frock-coated,  respect¬ 
able  family  solicitor  ...  all  he  needs  is  an 
airing. 

Rose.  I’m  afraid  he  won’t  get  it.  {At  front  of 
table.)  Imagine  what  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  would  say  if  either  of  us  were  to  invite  a  man 
down  here. 

Lotty.  {Down  r.  of  Rose)  We  agreed  in  Lon¬ 
don  if  any  of  us  wanted  to,  we  could  have  a  guest, 
didn’t  we? 
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Rose.  Not  exactly.  I  think  you  simply  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  would  be  possible. 

Lotty.  Well,  I  can’t  see  any  objection.  ( Tak¬ 
ing  Rose’s  hands.)  Come,  let’s  write  some  letters. 
You  write  and  invite  your  husband,  too.  We’ll  tell 
the  others  about  it  at  luncheon. 

Rose.  No,  Lotty.  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  can’t. 

(Mrs.  Fisher  comes  down  the  stairs.  Rose  abruptly 
changes  the  subject.)  Besides,  I  have  to  see  to  my 
duties.  What  time  shall  we  have  lunch  to-day? 

(Lotty  up  r.  and  pushes  breakfast  table  against 

wall. ) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Luncheon  is  at  half-past  twelve. 
( On  landing.)  It  will  always  be  at  half-past 
twelve  hereafter. 

Rose.  ( With  forced  cheerfulness)  Then  you 
shall  have  it  at  half-past  twelve. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Certainly  we  shall  have  it  at  half¬ 
past  twelve.  And  hereafter,  breakfast  will  be  served 
promptly  at  nine,  tea  at  five  and  dinner  at  half-past 
seven.  ( Going  up  to  R.  of  table  up  R.)  Everyone 
should  be  prompt.  Laxity  on  our  part  is  sure  to 
react  unfavorably  on  the  servants.  (Starting  to  ta¬ 
ble  R.) 

Rose.  (Starts  to  argue  about  it,  but  Lotty  sens¬ 
ing  the  coming  storm  stops  her)  Then  ...  I 
shall  tell  the  cook.  It  will  be  a  struggle  but  my 
little  dictionary  will  help. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Up  c.)  The  cook  has  been  told. 

Rose.  Oh!  (Slams  down  book.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Lady  Caroline  told  her.  (Picks 
up  cards.  Crosses  down  r.  above  table  l.)  Lady 
Caroline  speaks  the  kind  of  Italian  cooks  under¬ 
stand.  (Rose  starts  to  reply.) 

Lotty.  Isn’t  it  wonderful,  Rose?  (Rose  starts 
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R.)  We’ve  got  positively  nothing  to  do  here,  either 
of  us,  except  just  enjoy  ourselves. 

(Rose  exits  up  the  stairs  r.  in  a  huff.  Lotty  fol¬ 
lows  her.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Sitting  above  table  l.)  Did  Lady 
Caroline  get  her  medicine  ? 

Lotty.  No,  but  she  got  something  she  needed  a 
lot  more. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  was  that? 

Lotty.  A  few  minutes  of  being  left  alone. 
{Exit.) 

(Mrs.  Fisher  rises,  looks  up  after  Lotty  darkly. 
She  goes  up  through  l.  arch.  Francesca  en¬ 
ters  L.  from  dining-room,  crosses  up  R.  to  take 
tray.  Mrs.  Fisher,  out  in  the  garden,  looks 
off  l.  She  crosses  behind  the  arch  and  exits 
off  r.  When  she  has  disappeared  Caroline 
appears  up  through  the  arch  down  l.  She 
looks  off  to  R.  after  Mrs.  Fisi-ier.  She  cau¬ 
tiously  looks  into  the  room.  She  sees  Fran¬ 
cesca  and  they  exchange  smiles.  Francesca 
takes  tray  and  exits  to  dining-room  L.  above 
table  l.  c.  Caroline  comes  down  to  r.  of  ta¬ 
ble  down  l.  and  standing  below  it,  takes  and 
lights  a  cigarette.  She  sits  in  chair  to  L.  of 
table  and  starts  to  read.  Mrs.  Fisher  appears, 
coming  from  R.  of  garden.  As  she  comes 
through  the  R.  arch  Caroline  feigns  sleep, 
lighted  cigarette  in  hand.  Mrs.  Fisi-ier  comes 
down  and,  turning  the  chair  to  R.  of  table  L.  so 
that  it  faces  Caroline,  sits  down  and  regards 
Caroline  very  severely.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Are  you  ill?  {No  answer.)  I 
expect  the  sun  has  upset  you.  What  you  need  is  a 
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good  big  dose  of  castor  oil.  (Caroline  looks  at 
her.)  Oh,  I  knew  you  were  not  asleep.  You  only 
just  came  in  here  in  the  first  place,  and  if  you  had 
been  asleep  you  would  have  dropped  your  cigarette. 
(Caroline  puts  her  cigarette  out.)  Waste!  I 
don’t  approve  of  smoking,  but  I  still  less  approve 
of  waste.  Now  you  should  take  my  advice  and  go 
to  bed. 

Caroline.  I  never  go  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  is 
reasonable.  I’m  sure  your  mother  would  wish 
.  .  .  Have  you  a  mother  ? 

Caroline.  If  anybody  ever  had  a  mother,  I 
have.  (Mrs.  Fisiter  takes  a  pack  of  cards  from 
her  bag,  rises  and  walking  around  table  sits  in  chair 
above  it.)  The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  here  is 
come  to  a  conclusion.  It  isn’t  much  to  want,  is  it? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Playing  patience  with  the  cards) 
I  should  say  that  what  a  young  woman  like  you 
wants  is  a  husband  and  children.  ( Shuffles  cards.) 

Caroline.  That’s  one  of  the  things  I  am  going 
to  consider,  but  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  wouldn’t  trouble  my  head  with 
considerings  and  conclusions  if  I  were  you. 
Women’s  heads  weren’t  made  for  thinking,  I  assure 
you.  I  should  go  to  bed  and  get  well. 

Caroline.  I  am  well. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Then  why  did  you  say  you  were 
ill? 

Caroline.  I  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  I’m  not. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Then  I  have  had  all  the  trouble 
of  coming  after  you  for  nothing. 

Caroline.  ( Turns  to  her)  Wouldn’t  you  pre¬ 
fer  coming  after  me  and  finding  me  well  to-  coming 
after  me  and  finding  me  ill?  ( She  smiles  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  is  obliged  to  smile,  too.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  You’re  a  pretty  creature.  I’m 
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very  glad  there  are  no  men  about.  You  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  sort  of  young  woman  who  unbalances 
men.  It’s  a  pity  you  weren’t  born  fifty  years  ago. 
My  friends  would  have  enjoyed  looking  at  you. 

Caroline.  I’m  glad  I  wasn’t.  I  dislike  being 
looked  at. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  That’s  precisely  what  you  were 
made  for  .  .  .  young  women  like  you.  For 

what  else,  pray?  I  assure  you  that  if  my  friends 
had  looked  at  you  you  would  have  been  looked  at 
by  some  very  great  people. 

Caroline.  I  dislike  very  great  people. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  I  dislike  is  the  pose  of  the 
modern  young  woman. 

Caroline.  But  it  isn’t  a  pose,  I  tell  you.  I  am 
fed  up  with  very  great  people.  They’re  too  clever. 
If  some  of  you  people  would  forget  the  phrase,  “  the 
modern  young  woman,”  and  stop  worrying  about 
what  we  like  and  what  we  don’t  like  everybody 
would  be  better  off.  You  should  meet  Mother, 
you  two  would  have  a  wonderful  time  worrying 
your  heads  off  about  me. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  expect  somebody  needs  to  worry 
about  you.  When  I  was  your  age  .... 

Caroline.  .  .  .  you  were  married,  settled 

down,  an  excellent  wife  and  known  all  over  London 
as  the  perfect  hostess.  (Rise — up  to  arch  on  speech 
— goes  below  table.)  I’m  glad  I’m  not  married. 
If  I  were,  my  husband  would  be  one  of  your  great 
men,  chosen  by  Mother.  (Down  to  r.  of  Mrs. 
Fisher.  She  moves  one  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  cards  as 
it  should  be  moved.  She  crosses  to  R-  A  dark 
look  from  Mrs.  Fisher.)  I  had  to  run  away  from 
London  two  months  ago  to  escape  a  man  Mother 
was  continually  thrusting  at  me. 

Mrs  Fisher.  Is  he  a  man  of  importance .  . 

Caroline.  Yes.  (Turning  at  front  of  stairs.) 
He  is  one  of  your  famous  authors  and  a  terrible 
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pest.  That  man  couldn’t  exist  without  a  telephone. 
(Crosses  l.  to  chair  R.  of  table.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  I’m  sure  you  meet 

other  ...  _  .  .  ,  s  _ 

Caroline.  ( Sitting  in  chair  r.  of  table) ,  I  never 
meet  any  man  whose  chief  aim  in  life  isn  t  to  run 
about  collecting  free  lunches  and  dinners,  and 
whose  conversation  isn’t  made  up  of  a  lot  of  super¬ 
lative  adjectives  and  a  series  of  names  he  has  mem¬ 
orized  from.  “  Who’s  WEo.”  I  didn  t  expect  to 
come  down  here  at  all.  I  went  from  London  to 
Monte  Carlo,  but  the  six  weeks  I  spent  there  were 
as  bad  as  any  I  ever  spent  in  London. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (As  Lotty’s  laughter  is  heard. 
— Looking  R.)  Sometimes  they’re  worse. 

Caroline.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Briggs? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Briggs  .  .  .  the  owner  of  this 
place  ? 

Caroline.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  No.  But  I  should  like  to.  I’d 
tell  him  what  I  think  of  his  modern  improve¬ 
ments  — 

Caroline.  What’s  the  matter  now? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Whoever  heard  of  having  a  bath 
on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  principal  entrance  to 
a  house?  .  .  .  And  such  a  bath!  I  believe  he 

built  the  heater  himself.  Goodness  knows  what 
other  irregularities  we  shall  find  before  we  are 
through.  I  have  written  to  a  friend  in  London  and 
have  asked  him  to  have  Mr.  Briggs’  character  in¬ 
vestigated. 

Caroline.  ( Rising )  Ridiculous. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Why  ridiculous? 

Caroline.  (Going  up  c.  to  arch)  Because  Mr. 
Briggs  is  head  and  shoulders  above  two-thirds  of 
the  men  in  London.  He  is  one  of  the  most  genuine 
persons  I’ve  met  in  months. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  You  seem  very  sure  about  it. 
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Caroline.  ( Coming  back  down  l.  of  Mrs. 
Fisher.  Crosses  back  of  her )  I  am.  Mr.  Briggs 
has  a  definite  purpose  in  life.  When  you  meet  him 
on  business  he  doesn’t  try  to  take  you  to  some  pet 
night  club,  nor  try  to  write  on  the  fiftieth  crowded 
page  of  a  silly  little  address  book,  your  name,  your 
address,  your  telephone  number  and  whether  you’re 
a  demure  blonde,  or  a  risque  brunette.  (Sits  in 
chair  l.  of  table  l.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Sarcastic )  He’s  a  painter,  isn’t 
he? 

Caroline.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  have  never  heard  of  him. 

Caroline.  You  will  some  day.  He’s  young. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  And  good-looking. 

Caroline.  Very. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( With  superior  wisdom)  Aha. 
How  well  do  you  know  Mr.  Briggs? 

Caroline.  I  met  him  only  once,  and  I  had  a 
note  from  him  yesterday  from  Rome. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Aha-a-a. 

Caroline.  ( Handing  her  the  letter  from  book) 
Oh,  it’s  a  perfectly  proper  note.  He  just  wishes  us 
all  a  pleasant  visit  here. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Reading  the  note)  Did  you  an¬ 
swer  it? 

Caroline.  Of  course  not. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  You  must.  ( Hand  it  back.) 

Caroline.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  If  you  don’t  he  will  be  running 
down  here  on  some  ridiculous  pretext  .  .  . 

he’ll  claim  to  have  worried  about  all  of  us  because 
you  didn’t  answer  his  letter. 

Caroline.  How  perfectly  silly. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  It  isn’t  silly.  We  want  no  men 
here. 

Caroline.  Of  course  we  want  no  men  here.  If 
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we  had  wanted  men  we  could  have  stayed  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Very  well.  Then  write  to  Mr. 
Briggs  at  once  and  make  it  plain  to  him  that  we 
want  no  men  here. 

Caroline.  Mr.  Briggs  has  work  to  do  in  Rome, 
and  he  thinks  a  lot  more  of  his  work  than  he  does 
of  coming  up  here  to  parade  about  before  four 
women. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Four  women  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It’s  you.  Less  pretty  faces  than  yours 
have  made  better  men  than  Mr.  Briggs  forget  all 
about  Rome.  (Lotty’s  laughter  is  heard. — Look 
R.)  Goodness  knows  w;e  have  enough  to  contend 
with  now. 

Domenico.  ( Entering  from  the  dining-room ) 
Un  telegrama,  Donna  Carolina.  {He  hands  Caro¬ 
line  the  telegram,  who  reads  the  address  and  re¬ 
turns  it  to  him.) 

Caroline.  E  per  la  Signora  Wilkins.  Ella  e 
supra.  (It’s  for  Mrs.  Wilkins.  She  is  upstairs.) 

Domenico.  {Bows,  crosses )  Fiori.  {Hands 
Caroline  hunch  of  flowers  he  had  concealed  be¬ 
hind  him.) 

Caroline.  Grazie.  (Thank  you.) 

(Domenico  hows,  crosses  r.  below  table  and  exits 

upstairs. ) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Now  who  do  you  suppose  could 
be  sending  Mrs.  Wilkins  a  telegram?  (Caroline 
smiles.)  Mrs.  Wilkins  must  be  curbed. 

Caroline.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  She  is  so  impervious  .  .  . 

about  everything.  Probably  if  she  were  curbed  she 
wouldn’t  know  she  was  being  curbed.  Did  you  ask 
them  for  any  references  before  you  came? 

Caroline.  References? 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Caroline.  No. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  still  feel  that  I  should  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  references.  My  mind  would  rest  much 
easier  if  I  could  have  some  assurance  that  Mrs. 
Wilkins’  health  is  all  that  it  should  be.  She  has 
an  alarming  habit  of  imagining  that  she  sees  things. 
It  would  be  most  disagreeable  for  instance  if  she 
were  to  think  she  sees  my  husband.  Mr.  Fisher  is 
dead ;  let  him  remain  so.  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
told  that  he  is  walking  in  the  garden. 

Caroline.  I  shouldn’t  alarm  myself. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  is  her  health  quite  normal? 
I  mean  is  she  an  ordinary  every-day  woman? 
(Lotty’s  laughter  is  heard  again.)  She  must,  she 
shall  be  curbed.  ( She  rises.  Lotty  comes  down 
the  stairs  r.  She  fairly  bounces  down  she  descends 
so  fast.  Domenico  comes  down  behind  her  and 
exits  r.  Mrs.  Fisher  meets  both  r.  c.)  Has  any¬ 
thing  happened? 

Lotty.  Not  exactly.  You  see  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  thought  the  house  was  coming 
down  over  our  very  heads. 

Lotty.  I’m  sorry  I  annoyed  you  but -  ( Dif¬ 

fidently .)  But  .  .  .  you  see  .  .  .  Rose  and 
I  were  discussing  the  possibility  .  .  .  that  is 

.  .  .  (She  braces  herself.)  I  am  thinking  of 

having  a  visitor. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What? 

Lotty.  You  see,  we  arranged  in  London  that  if 
any  of  us  wanted  to,  we  could  each  invite  one  guest. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  never,  never,  in  all.my  life. 

Lotty.  And  I  remember  distinctly  saying  that 
each  of  us  might  have  a  guest  and  you  agreed. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  1  agreed.  I  agreed. 

Caroline.  (Rising,  going  up  to  chair  above  ta- 
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ble  L.)  But  as  we  came  down  here  to  escape  peo¬ 
ple,  it  does  seem  silly  to  invite  them  to  follow  us. 

Lotty.  But  I  don’t  want  to  escape  him  now. 

Caroline.  ( Grasping  back  of  chair ,  surprised ) 
Him? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  A  man? 

Lotty.  Yes,  a  man. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  is  his  name? 

Lotty.  Wilkins. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  A  relative? 

Lotty.  Not  blood.  He’s  a  husband. 

Mrs.  Fisi-ier.  A  husband.  You  mean  your  hus¬ 
band?  {Crossing  to  chair  c.)  Not  blood.  What  a 
way  to  talk.  {Front  of  chair  c.)  Have  you  never 
read  Ruskin?  ...  It  was  not  Ruskin  .  .  . 

it  was  the  Bible  that  said  a  man  should  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother  and  cleave  only  to  his  wife; 
showing  that  she  became  by  marriage  even  more — 
{She  plumps  herself  down  in  chair  c.)  than  a  blood 
relation. 

Caroline.  {Down  r.  of  Lotty)  What  ever  put 
this  idea  into  your  head,  Lotty  ? 

Lotty.  Since  I’ve  been  here  I’ve  been  staring  at 
myself  because  I  used  to  be  miserable  about  Mel- 
lersh. 

Caroline.  You  mean  he  wasn’t  worth  it? 

Lotty.  No.  I  mean  I’ve  suddenly  got  well.  I 
find  I  can’t  be  happy  shutting  him  out.  I  think  of 
all  those  empty  beds - 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Really? 

(Caroline  crosses  l.  above  table.") 

Lotty.  Every  one  of  them  ought  to  have  some¬ 
thing  in  them. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Do  I  understand  that  you  propose 
to  reserve  the  one  unoccupied  bedroom  in  the  house 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  your  family? 
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Lotty.  Only  one  ?  Who  is  in  all  the  others  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  We  are. 

Lotty.  There  are  six  rooms  .  .  .  that 

leaves  two  over. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  There  are  six,  for  both  Lady 
Caroline  and  I  thoroughly  searched  the  house  on 
arriving.  We  have  four,  Francesca  has  the  fifth 
and  the  sixth  is  empty. 

Caroline.  So  that,  however  kind  the  rest  of  us 
feel  we  would  be  if  we  could,  we  can’t  .  .  . 

{Sitting  in  chair  L.  of  table  L.  C.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Precisely. 

Lotty.  ( Gloomily ,  crossing  r.  slightly)  Then 
there’s  only  room  for  one? 

Caroline.  Yes,  and  you  have  him.  But  why 
make  a  point  of  the  room  if  he’s  your  husband  ? 

Lotty.  ( Turning )  If  I  share  my  room  with 
Mellersh  I  risk  losing  all  I  now  feel  about  him. 

Caroline.  Oh,  of  course. 

Lotty.  Don’t  you  see? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  see  nothing.  At  the  most  I  hear, 
and  that  reluctantly.  How  and  where  husbands 
sleep  should  be  known  only  to  their  wives. 

Caroline.  Sometimes  it  isn’t  known  to  them, 
but  by  all  means  let  Mr.  Wilkins  be  given  the  spare 
room.  Any  other  arrangement  would  be  barbarous. 

(Rose  appears  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  She  puts 
on  her  hat  as  she  walks  down.) 

Lotty.  And  I  want  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  to  have  a 
guest,  too. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot! 

Rose.  ( Thinking  she  has  been  spoken  to)  Yes? 

Lotty.  ( Hearing  her  and  turning  to  meet  Rose 
foot  stairs)  Rose,  did  you  write  your  letter? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  letter? 

Lotty.  Asking  her  husband  to  come? 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  Another  husband ! 

Lotty.  Did  you,  Rose? 

Rose.  No,  Lotty. 

Lotty.  But  you  must. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  there  is  only  one  spare  room, 

I  tell  you. 

Lotty.  Oh,  Rose  won’t  mind  sharing  her  room 
with  her  husband ;  it’s  written  all  over  her. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Who  is  your  husband? 

Rose.  Who  should  he  be  but  Mr.  Arbuthnot? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  mean,  of  course,  what  is  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  ? 

Rose.  ( Angrily )  He  is  my  husband.  ( She 
walks  to  the  arch  up  l.  She  stops.  She  turns,  and 
looks  at  Lotty.  She  glares  at  Mrs.  Fisher.  She 
looks  at  Lotty  again.)  I  believe  I  will  write  him 
to  come. 

Lotty.  ( Exultant )  I  knew  you  would. 

Rose.  ( Glaring  at  Mrs.  Fisher  again)  I’ll  tele¬ 
graph  him  to  come.  ( She  exits  to  garden.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Rising )  I  am  going  to  invite  a 
friend.  (Mrs.  Fisher  looks  at  Rose  and  Lotty  in 
turn  as  if  to  dare  them  to  say  anything ;  but  they 
simply  look  at  her  astonished.) 

Caroline.  That  settles  Mellersh. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  It  settles  the  question  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins,  although  I  am  unable  to  understand  that  there 
ever  should  have  been  a  question,  in  the  only  way 
that  is  right. 

Lotty.  But  it  doesn’t  settle  the  question  of  Mr. 
Wilkins.  I  have  already  invited  him.  I  wrote  him 
the  day  after  we  arrived. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Oh!  ( Crosses  to  l.  and  up  l.) 

Caroline.  I’m  afraid  you’re  in  for  it,  Lottyj 
unless  he  can’t  come. 

Lotty.  But  he  can  come.  I  have  just  had  a 
telegram.  He  left  London  last  night. 
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(Mrs.  Fisher  is  beside  herself.  Caroline  bursts 
into  laughter.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( At  l.  arch  up  l.,  standing  on 
platform  of  arch  above  chair  back  of  table ) 
Ohhhl  ( She  turns  to  Caroline.)  Lady  Caro¬ 
line,  answer  that  young  Mr.  Briggs’  letter  at  once. 
Tell  him  we’re  crowded.  If  you  don’t  he’ll  be 
down  here,  and  this  place  will  be  bedlam,  perfect 
bedlam. 

Rose.  ( Entering  with  Briggs)  Mr.  Briggs  is 
here ! 

(Briggs  bows  and  smiles  at  all  the  ladies.) 

Lotty.  ( In  surprise)  Mr.  Briggs ! 

(Mrs.  Fisher  nearly  stumbles  off  the  platform  in 
her  astonishment  and  grasps  the  chair  back  of 
table  for  support.) 

CURTAIN 

(Picture:  Rose  introducing  Mrs.  Fisher  and 

Briggs.  ) 

CURTAIN 

(Picture  :  Briggs  to  below  table  and  pull  out  stool, 
sit  facing  Caroline,  who  is  speechless.) 


CURTAIN 
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Scene  :  Same  as  Act  I. 

Time:  Late  afternoon. 

At  Rise:  Mrs.  Fisher  is  seated  at  the  table  down 
l.  playing  solitaire.  Briggs  sits  in  the  large 
chair  to  the  l.  of  the  table. 

Briggs.  Well  .  .  .  it  is  gratifying  to  hear 

you  say  you  approve  of  San  Salvatore,  Mrs.  Fisher. 
I’m  sure  that  with  your  distinguished  friends  you 
have  visited  some  very  beautiful  places. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Oh,  indeed  I  have. 

Briggs.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  San  Salvatore 
had  been  tried  in  the  highest  court  and  found  not 
wanting. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Beaming )  My  dear  boy.  (Re¬ 
suming  her  game.)  You  know,  you  are  very  young 
to  be  a  man  of  property. 

Briggs.  Through  none  of  my  own  virtues,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  I  inherited  it  from  a  distant  relative 
a  few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  inheritance  is  so  much  more 
respectable  than  acquisition.  It  does  indicate  fa¬ 
thers,  and  in  this  age  where  people,  appear  neither 
to  have  fathers  nor  to  want  them  it  is  very  com¬ 
mendable. 

Briggs.  You  make  me  wish  you  were  always  to 
be  the  hostess  here ;  then  I  might  come  and  pay  my 
respects  every  day. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  You  must  come  every  day  while 
you  are  here  at  the  Inn. 

Briggs.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  When  I 
called  the  first  time,  I  wasn’t  sure.  Of  course, 
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everyone  was  delightful,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
something  in  the  air. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Now,  Mr.  Briggs,  first  impres¬ 
sions  mean  nothing. 

Briggs.  Sometimes  they  mean  a  lot. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  not  in  this  case.  We  had  just 
had  ...  er  ...  a  few  irregularities  when 
you  arrived.  I  was  a  bit  upset.  But  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time.  When  four 
women  are  alone  the  conversation  is  apt  to  lack  a 
certain  desirable  character  which  only  a  man  can 
supply. 

Briggs.  I’m  afraid  mine  has  been  mostly  about 
myself.  You  are  a  very  gracious  listener.  If  this 
is  to  be  a  daily  pleasure  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  telling 
you  every  one  of  my  secrets  within  a  week. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Leaning  toward  him )  You  will 
be  telling  them  to  someone  very  safe  then. 

Briggs.  I’m  sure  of  that.  ( Turning  his  chair 
to  face  her.)  You  know,  I  think  I  shall  tell  you 
one  now.  (She  is  greatly  interested.)  Of  course, 
this  isn’t  a  secret,  exactly  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  it’s 
about  .  .  .  Lady  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Resuming  her  game,  displeased) 
Lady  Caroline ! 

Briggs.  Yes.  Isn’t  she  beautiful? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Of  course.  ( Rifting  her  cards.) 
That’s  the  trouble  with  her ! 

Briggs.  ( Puzzled )  Trouble? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Women  with  faces  like  Lady  Car¬ 
oline’s  always  cause  trouble. 

Briggs.  (Innocently)  Oh,  do  you  think  so? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Even  that  sage  statesman,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  once  rested  his  hand  solemnly  on 
my  head  would  have  left  off  talking  sense  if  he  had 
seen  Lady  Caroline  in  that  white  dress  last  night. 
But  she’s  just  as  bird-brained  as  the  rest  of  her 
sort.  Not  an  idea  in  her  head  except  vanity. 
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Briggs.  Why,  I  thought  she  seemed  unusually 
modest  and  intelligent. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Oh,  she  is  intelligent,  that  is  fairly 
intelligent.  At  least  she  knows  how  to  behave. 
{She  looks  toward  the  top  of  the  stairs  r.)  She 
doesn’t  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  other  people,  nor 
sit  at  their  writing  tables,  nor  use  their  fountain 
pens.  But  we  won’t  speak  of  that  now.  What  is 
it  about  Lady  Caroline? 

Briggs.  Was  she  offended  by  my  coming  here? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Indignantly )  Why  should  she 
be  ?  What  has  she  said  ? 

Briggs.  Nothing.  That’s  just  it.  When  I  came 
in  the  other  day,  she  immediately  excused  herself 
and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  that. 
Lady  Caroline  is  like  that.  Why,  she  has  done  that 
with  me. 

Briggs.  {Cheered  up)  She  has? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Indeed  she  has.  I  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  before  you  came  she  mentioned  you  very 
favorably. 

Briggs.  She  did? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Yes,  but  as  I  say,  before  you 
came.  You  can  never  be  sure  about  these  modern 
young  women.  As  Browning  used  to  put  it  in  his 
amusing  way,  they  are  apt  to  be  fly-by-nights  as  far 
as  their  emotions  are  concerned. 

Briggs.  But  if  she  were  offended,  do  you  think 
she  would  have  told  you  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I’m  sure  she  would.  She  would 
have  confided  in  me  at  once. 

Briggs.  That’s  fine !  {He  rises  and  turns  the 
chair  so  that  it  faces  front  again.  He  walks  up  c. 
and  looks  off  into  the  garden.)  Now,  I’ve  got  an 
idea  for  a  portrait. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Stopping  her  game  at  once ,  rais - 
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ing  her  fingers  to  her  chin,  assuming  her  very  best 
pose )  Portrait? 

Briggs.  Yes.  ( Coming  down  c.)  I  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  mention  it  before.  Posing  is  a  very  tire¬ 
some  business,  you  know,  and  I  thought  as  you  all 
came  down  here  to  rest  you  might  not  care  to  take 
the  trouble. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Purring )  But  .  .  .  but  pos¬ 
ing  involves  only  sitting  still.  I  presume  it  might  be 
tiresome  for  a  portrait  where  the  subject  carries  a 
spear  ...  or  a  veil,  but  then  I’m  sure  you’re 
not  .  .  . 

Briggs.  ( Laughing )  Oh,  no,  no.  ( Going  back 
to  doorway  up  c. )  Nothing  like  that.  ( Looking 
out  over  garden.)  I’d  just  have  her  sit  out  there 
on  that  terrace.  She’d  be  lovely  there. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Quickly )  She? 

Briggs.  ( Astonished  that  anyone  could  doubt  his 
meaning )  Lady  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Disgusted )  Oh!  ( She  is  very 
much  disappointed  in  Mr.  Briggs.  With  resigned 
irritation  she  resumes  her  game  of  solitaire.) 
Why  don’t  you  ask  her? 

Briggs.  ( Coming  down  to  her.  r.  of  her)  I 
think  I  shall,  now  that  you  have  given  me  this 
much  encouragement.  And  you  won’t  say  anything 
to  anyone  else,  will  you  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( A  bit  mollified)  My  dear  boy,  it 
is  a  secret. 

Rose.  ( Comes  down  the  stairs  R.  She  is  wear¬ 
ing  her  hat)  Why,  Mr.  Briggs  ! 

Briggs.  ( Crossing  r.  and  meeting  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs)  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot? 

Rose.  (As  they  shake  hands  down  r.)  It’s  aw¬ 
fully  nice  to  see  you  again. 

Briggs.  It’s  like  coming  home  to  see  you  and 
your  friends  here. 

Rose.  Then  you  must  stay  to  dinner. 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Interrupting .  Briggs  turns) 
Of  course  you  must  stay.  You  should  have  been 
asked  the  first  time  you  called. 

(Francesca  enters  from  dining-room  to  l.  of  table 
down  l.  Everyone  looks  at  her.  Rose  very 
seriously,  Briggs  amused,  Mrs.  Fisher  indig¬ 
nantly.  As  Francesca  speaks,  Rose  crosses  to 
the  table  l.  to  get  her  dictionary.) 

Francesca.  Signore — mi  faciano  il  piacere  di 
dirmi  quanti  ci  sarano  per  pranzo?  La  Signora 
Wilkins  mi  disse  di  chiamarci  a  donna  Carolina;  e 
Donna  Carolina  mi  dissi  di  chiamarci  alia  Signora 
Fisher;  e  non  avendo  ricevuto  risposta  is  ci  chiamai 
a  Domenico !  E  Domenico  mi  disse  che  non  aveva 
tempo  a  parlarmi  perche  aveva  dan  dare  alia  sta- 
zione  ad  aspelare  il  treno.  (Ladies — can  anyone  of 
you  tell  me  how  many  persons  there  will  be  for 
dinner?  Mrs.  Wilkins  sent  me  to  Lady  Caroline 
and  Lady  Caroline  sends  me  to  Mrs.  Fisher.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  tell  Domenico  and  Domenico 
says  he  has  no  time  to  help  me  as  he  has  to  go  and 
meet  a  train.) 

Rose.  (In  front  of  table  l.,  picking  up  her  dic¬ 
tionary)  Now  let  me  see. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (To  Briggs)  What’s  the  matter 
with  her? 

Briggs.  She  wants  to  know  how  many  for 
dinner. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Why  doesn’t  she  say  so?  Why 
doesn’t  she  ask  Lady  Caroline? 

Briggs.  (Politely)  She  says  she  did  ask  Lady 
Caroline,  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Then  why  doesn’t  Lady  Caroline 
tell  her?  Francesca  doesn’t  understand  me.  (Very 
grandly-crossing  r.  in  front  of  Briggs  to  R.  corner 

pf  room.)  I  speak  only  the  Italian  of  Dante ! 
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Rose.  Will  you  tell  her,  Mr.  Briggs?  We  will 
be  six. 

Briggs.  Sei  per  pranzo,  Francesca. 

Francesca.  Grazia ;  a  Signor  Briggs  ci  dico  che 
e  terrible  qui !  Io  non  posso  capire  nulla  in  questa 
casa.  O  quatro  padrone — capite?  Quatrol 
Quando  ci  chiamo  quelche  cosa  a  une,  lei  mi  manda 
da  un  altra,  e  quando  vado  dal  altra,  non  mi  ris- 
ponde ;  e  no  enche  Domenico,  non  mi  risponde  piu. 
io  e  paura  di  deventar  pazza  in  questa  villa  mama 
mia!  Non  so  piu  cosa  facio. 

Briggs.  ( Interrupting  her. — In  Italian )  Basta, 
Francesca ;  sei  per  pranzo. 

Francesca.  ( Bowing )  Grazie,  Signor  Briggs. 
(Exit  to  dining-room.  Rose  sits  in  chair  r.  of 
table  l.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Did  she  say  anything  else? 

Briggs.  Practically  nothing.  (He  goes  up 
slightly. ) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  these  foreigners  have  done 
to  the  Italian  language  is  deplorable. 

Rose.  ( Laughing )  Oh,  Mrs.  Fisher  .  .  . 

foreigners!  (Sit  r.  of  table.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Could  anybody  but  a  foreigner 
sound  like  that? 

Rose.  Mr.  Briggs,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins  will  be  here  to  dinner? 

Briggs.  How  delightful. 

Rose.  And  I  have  telegraphed  to  my  husband. 

Briggs.  Does  he  arrive  to-day? 

Rose.  Not  to-day.  I  telegraphed  him  only  two 
days  ago. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Dropping  her  pack  of  cards  on 
the  chair  down  R.)  I  am  thinking  of  a  guest. 

Briggs.  Your  husband? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Certainly  not. 

Dotty.  (Entering  from  the  dining-room.  She 
carries  a  vase  of  flowers )  Why,  Mr.  Briggs ! 
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Briggs.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Wilkins? 

Lotty.  {Up  behind  the  table  down  l.)  Where 
have  you  been?  I  thought  living  across  the  road 
you’d  come  to  see  us  at  least  every  day. 

Briggs.  Thank  you  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Interrupting )  Where  do  you 
think  you  are  going  with  that  vase? 

Lotty.  {A  bit  apologetically )  Why  ...  I 
.  ..  I  was  just  bringing  it  in  here.  {She  plants 
it  in  the  c.  of  the  table  down  L.)  I  think  it  looks 
very  well  here,  don’t  you  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Crossing  l.  to  table,  below  it — 
facing  l.  Lotty  crosses  up  r.  to  table  in  corner ) 
I  thought  it  looked  very  well  where  it  was.  I  don’t 
see  why  the  furniture  has  to  be  continually  moved 
about. 

Lotty.  {At  table  up  r.,  she’s  picking  up  another 
vase  of  flowers)  Will  you  excuse  me,  Mr.  Briggs? 
{Coming  down  and  starting  up  the  stairs  with 
vase.)  Mr.  Wilkins  is  coming  this  afternoon  and 
I’m  arranging  our  room  a  little.  (Mrs.  Fisher 
turns.  Lotty  sees  Mrs.  Fisher  looking  at  her  from 
down  L.  She  quickly  places  the  vase  she  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  stand  up  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Exit  upstairs  as  she  finishes  speaking  the  next  line.) 
I  want  to  have  everything  as  nice  as  possible  when 
he  comes.  (Briggs  watches  her  amused.) 

Briggs.  {Looking  off  up  r.)  Does  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  like  her  room? 

Rose.  She  adores  it.  Domenico  fixes  it  up  with 
fresh  flowers  every  morning. 

(Briggs  turning  down  delighted.) 

Briggs.  Domenico  does  that !  {Hastily  recover¬ 
ing  himself.)  But  of  course  he  does  that  for  every¬ 
one. 

Mrs.  Fisi-ier  No.  {Crossing  l.  to  stand  down 
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l.  where  Lotty  has  placed  vase.)  Lady  Caroline 
seems  to  be  the  privileged  character  in  this  house. 
{She  takes  the  vase  and  carries  it  up  R.,  replacing 
it  where  it  was  originally  on  table  up  c.) 

Rose.  But  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  We 
are  down  here  or  out  on  the  terraces  most  of  the 
time. 

Briggs.  ( Looking  off  l.  Thoughtfully )  The 
terraces  are  beautiful,  aren’t  they? 

Rose.  ( Rising  and  going  up,  standing  under  l. 
arch )  Yes.  I  was  just  going  for  a  walk.  ( Turn¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Fisher.)  Would  you  like  a  walk,  Mrs. 
Fisher? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Crossing  behind  Briggs,  l.  of 
him  and  R.  of  Rose)  Are  you  going  for  a  walk  or 
a  climb?  (Rose  is  puzzled.)  I  went  for  a  walk 
with  Mrs.  Wilkins  yesterday  and  she  climbed  every 
hill  in  the  place. 

Rose.  I  promise  to  stay  away  from  the  hills. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Joining  Rose  in  doorway  up  c.) 

Under  those  circumstances,  then -  ( Turning  to 

Briggs.)  Will  you  join  us,  Mr.  Briggs? 

Briggs.  ( Taking  a  step  toward  her)  I  should 
like  to  very  much. 

(Caroline  appears  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.) 

Rose.  (As  Caroline  comes  downstairs)  Just 
in  time,  Lady  Caroline.  Will  you  come  for  a  walk? 

(Briggs  turns  to  Caroline  and  crosses  r.  to  meet 

her.) 

Caroline.  No,  thank  you.  (Rose  exits  R.)  I 
believe  not  now.  (As  Briggs  meets  her  at  foot  of 
stairs.  Holding  out  her  hand  to  him.)  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Briggs? 

Briggs.  (Taking  her  hand)  How  do  you  do? 
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(Caroline  crosses  l.  to  table.  Picks  up  book  from 

table.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (In  doorway  up  l.)  You  are 
coming,  Mr.  Briggs,  aren’t  you? 

Briggs.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  join  you  a  little 
later  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  (Mrs.  Fisher  looks  darkly 
at  Caroline.  Exit  to  garden  r.  Caroline  sits  r. 
of  table  l.  Briggs  crosses  to  c. — r.  of  Caroline.) 
Well,  Lady  Caroline  ...  has  San  Salvatore 
lived  up  to  your  expectations? 

Caroline.  ( Agreeably )  Oh,  quite  ...  so 
far.  ( She  fidgets  slightly  in  chair.) 

Briggs.  (Crossing  R.  to  fetch  cushion  for  her) 

I  hope  you  continue  to  like  it.  (Standing  behind 
her  chair  and  placing  cushion  behind  her  back.) 
Here,  Lady  Caroline',  I  think  this  will  be  better. 
( When  he  has  placed  cushion  he  crosses  r.  in  back 
of  table.) 

Caroline.  (Taking  cushion — hands  it  to  him) 
I’m  very  comfortable,  thank  you. 

Briggs.  (Taking  cushion)  Oh!  (He  puts  it 
on  chair  behind  table.  Caroline  looks  around  table 
top  at  l.  He  sits  l.  of  Caroline.)  Have  you  lost 
something  ? 

Caroline.  (Sweetly)  I’m  looking  for  my  ciga¬ 
rettes. 

Briggs.  (Quickly  producing  his  own  case  from 
his  pocket)  Try  one  of  these. 

Caroline.  Thank  you  !  (She  reaches  for  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  but  just  before  her  hand  touches  the  case ’  she 
draws  it  away.  She  looks  at  Briggs.  Briggs  is  so 
busy  looking  at  her  that  he  doesn’t  even  knozv  he  has 
the  case  in  his  hand. )  It’s  empty  ! 

Briggs.  What?  (He  looks  at  the  case  ruefully.) 
Oh,  so  it  is !  (He  puts  it  back  into  his  pocket  and 
crosses  to  table  up  R.)  I’ll  find  you  some. 
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Caroline.  Please  don’t  bother.  ( She  finds  her 
own  case.) 

Briggs.  ( Coming  down  r.  of  her  with  box  of 

cigarettes)  Here  we  are. 

Caroline.  I’ve  found  mine. 

Briggs.  Oh,  so  you  have.  ( Crosses  l.  back  of 
table,  puts  down  box,  lights  match.) 

Caroline.  Yes.  I’ve  found  them,  thank  you. 

Briggs.  Do  you  find  enough  to  do  here,  Lady 
Caroline,  to  keep  yourself  occupied,  I  mean  ? 
( Crosses  r.  back  of  her  chair  with  light.) 

Caroline.  I  didn’t  come  down  here  to  do  things. 
(Briggs  r.  of  her  lights  her  cigarette.)  I  came  to 
rest. 

Briggs.  ( Cross  l.  to  rear  of  table)  Of  course 
•  .  .  of  course.  But  .  .  .  ( Lights  his  own 

cigarette.)  Do  you  read  much? 

Caroline.  A  little. 

Briggs.  Where  do  you  sit?  ( She  looks  at  him 
questioningly.)  I  mean  where  do  you  sit  when  you 
read? 

Caroline.  Here.  ( After  a  short  pause,  mis¬ 
chievously.)  And  I  hold  my  book  in  my  right  hand 
until  my  right  hand  gets  tired ;  then  I  hold  it  in  my 
left  hand. 

Briggs.  What?  ( With  an  embarrassed  laugh.) 
Oh,  that  did  sound  silly,  didn’t  it?  ( Crossing  to  L. 
of  table.)  But  I  asked  you  where  you  sit  for  a 
particular  reason.  ( Leaning  on  back  of  chair  l.  of 
table  facing  her.)  Did  you  ever  pose  for  a  portrait, 
Lady  Caroline? 

Caroline.  Once. 

Briggs.  Did  you  mind  it  very  much? 

Caroline.  I  was  never  so  bored  in  my  life. 

Briggs.  ( Crestfallen )  Oh!  ( Goes  up  to  gar¬ 
den  door.) 

Caroline.  ( With  forced  casualness)  And 
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speaking  of  portraits — what  happened  to  your  com¬ 
mission  in  Rome,  your  Monfalconi  portrait? 

Briggs.  ( Thoughtfully )  Oh,  that  .  .  . 

Caroline.  But  what  did  happen?  I  thought  it 
was  all  settled? 

Briggs.  ( Coming  r.  to  c.)  It  was.  But  after 
Monfalconi  sat  for  me  four  days  I  gave  it  up. 

Caroline.  You  gave  it  up? 

Briggs.  Yes.  I  just  couldn’t  paint  her. 

Caroline.  Why  did  you  do  that? 

Briggs.  You  can’t  paint  when  you  don’t  feel 
like  it,  at  least  I  can’t ; — perhaps  I  shall  have  a  try 
at  her  again  sometime. 

Caroline.  Do  you  think  she’ll  be  likely  to  give 
you  another  chance? 

Briggs.  Oh,  yes,  she  will.  If  I  really  want  her 
to. 

Caroline.  Oh !  {She  puts  out  her  cigarette  on 
tray  on  table.)  Your  self-confidence  has  grown  a 
lot  in  two  months. 

Briggs.  ( Crossing  up  to  garden  again)  Oh, 
that  isn’t  it.  {Turns  to  look  at  her.)  Lady  Caro¬ 
line,  have  you  ever  noticed  that  terrace? 

Caroline.  {Rising,  annoyed)  Yes,  Mr.  Briggs, 
I  have  noticed  the  terrace.  {Crossing  R.  to  the 
landing.)  It  is  very  beautiful.  The  whole  place  is 
beautiful. 

Briggs.  {Following  her  quickly.  Down  C.) 
Won’t  you  listen  to  me  just  a  moment  longer? 
(Caroline  stops.)  I’m  afraid  I  am  making  a  mess 
of  things.  But  I  have  been  trying  awfully  hard  to 
talk  to  you  about  something  that  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  that  terrace. 

Caroline.  {Resigned)  What  is  it?  {Sitting 
on  settee  up  from  landing.) 

Briggs.  {Slightly  up  c.  from  settee)  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  San  Salvatore  it  was  April,  just 
as  it  is  now;  the  roses  and  the  wisteria  and  the 
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sunshine  making  soft  crimsons  and  mauves  of  that 
whole  terrace.  It  was  so  restful  and  lovely  that  it 
actually  hurt.  But  after  the  second  or  third  April 
the  place  began  to  lack  something.  It  was  just  as 
beautiful  as  now;  even  more  beautiful  because  the 
flowers  increased  every  year,  but  the  lack  began  to 
hurt  more  than  the  beauty  ever  did.  (Pause. 
Caroline  is  very  still.)  The  place  literally  cried 
out  for  a  brush,  but  I  couldn’t  paint  it.  It  wasn’t 
complete.  It  wasn’t  anything  but  just  the  most 
marvelous  setting  I  have  ever  seen.  For  years  now 
I’ve  been  hoping  to  find  whatever  it  was  that  setting 
is  meant  for.  I  didn’t  think  I’d  ever  find  it  until 
.  .  .  I  was  going  to  say  until  I  met  you  in  Lon¬ 

don,  but  it  wasn’t  then.  It  was  later,  weeks  later. 
I  was  walking  home  one  night  through  a  heavy  rain, 
wondering  why  I  had  no  more  enthusiasm  for  this 
portrait  of  Monfalconi,  and  wondering  how  I  could 
ever  do  a  picture  of  her  worthy  of  the  academy, 
when  out  from  somewhere  in  my  mind  the  picture 
came.  It  was  you,  serene  and  calm;  absolute  love¬ 
liness.  That’s  the  picture  I  want  to  paint. 

Caroline.  ( Protesting )  But  you  know  that  to 
do  my  portrait  wouldn’t  mean  nearly  as  much  to 
you  as  to  do  one  of  such  a  person  as  Maria  Mon¬ 
falconi.  I  don’t  understand. 

Briggs.  ( Earnestly  protesting)  To  do  that  por¬ 
trait  of  you  would  mean  more  to  me  than  all  the 
fame  and  glory  there  is.  ( Sitting  beside  her.)  Oh, 
Lady  Caroline,  I’ve  got  to  say  it.  I’ve  waited  so 
long  for  you.  (Caroline  recoils.)  I  used  to  think 
that  if  I’d  ever  actually  meet  the  woman  you  are 
I’d  die,  but  instead  .  .  .  (Caroline  rises  sud¬ 
denly.  ) 

Caroline.  ( Crossing  to  table  l.)  Well  .  .  . 
I  must  say,  you’re  original  about  it. 

Briggs.  ( Rising )  About  what? 

Caroline.  ( Turning  to  him)  About  the  way 
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you  work  into  your  love-making,  and  you’re  almost 
professionally  dexterous ;  first  a  terrace,  then  a  por¬ 
trait,  then  shades  of  mauve  .  .  . 

Briggs.  ( Taking  one  step  to  her)  Oh,  Lady 
Caroline. 

Caroline.  But  from  you  it  is  still  too  much  of 
a  shock.  Your  coming  here  was  surprise  enough. 
But  even  after  you  arrived  I  didn’t  expect  that  you 
would  begin  to  .  .  .  oh  .  .  .  and  you  do  it 

so  easily.  (As  she  turns  l.  and  exits  to  dining¬ 
room  l.)  ...  So  very  easily. 

(Briggs  stands  still,  considerably  nonplussed. 
Pause.  Domenico  enters  down  r.  carrying  two 
bags.  He  is  closely  followed  by  Mellersh. 
Briggs  turns.  Domenico  starts  up  the  stairs. 
Mellersh  stands  stupidly  on  the  lower  land¬ 
ing.) 

Briggs,  (c.)  How  do  you  do? 

Mellersh.  How  do  you  do? 

Briggs.  It’s  Mr.  Wilkins,  isn’t  it? 

Mellersh.  Mellersh  Wilkins. 

Briggs.  (Crossing  r.  to  meet  him)  My  name 
is  Briggs. 

Mellersh.  (Crossing  L.  to  meet  him  R.  c.)  De¬ 
lighted  to  meet  you.  Is  Mrs.  Wilkins  here  ? 

Briggs.  Yes.  I  believe  Domenico  has  gone  to 
tell  her. 

Mellersh.  Thank  you. 

Briggs.  (Crossing  l.  to  table)  Have  any  trou¬ 
ble  finding  the  place? 

Mellersh.  No,  the  Italian  met  me.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  him  at  the  station  but  he  seemed 
to  know  the  way  after  I  found  him. 

Briggs.  (Taking  a  cigarette  from  the  box  on  the 
table  and  leaning  against  the  table)  Domenico 
knows  the  way,  all  right.  He  was  born  here  in  the 
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village.  I  suppose  he  knows  every  road  and  path 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mellersh.  I  suppose  so. 

Briggs.  {Offering  him  the  box)  Have  a  ciga¬ 
rette. 

Mellersh.  ( Crossing  to  table  r.  of  Briggs. 
Puts  his  hat  and  stick  on  table  and  takes  cigarette) 
Thank  you.  ( They  light  up.  Mellersh  leans 
against  table  to  R.  of  Briggs,  both  face  front.)  Are 
you  a  guest  here,  also? 

Briggs.  Oh,  no.  I’m  the  landlord. 

Mellersh.  Landlord?  You  mean  you  are  the 
owner  of  the  place? 

Briggs.  Yes. 

Mellersh.  Is  the  party  a  large  one  ? 

Briggs.  Oh,  no.  Just  the  four  ladies. 

Mellersh.  Ummm.  Must  be  dull  for  you. 

Briggs.  Oh,  no.  They’re  all  delightful.  I’ve 
only  seen  them  twice — ( Looks  off  l.)  but  I  like 
them  very  much. 

Mellersh.  Busy,  I  suppose? 

Briggs.  I?  No.  I  wish  I  were. 

Mellersh.  What  do  you  do? 

Briggs.  Paint,  when  I  do  it. 

Mellersh.  Oh.  ( Crossing  up  c.)  Very  old 
place,  isn’t  it? 

Briggs.  Very.  It  has  been  owned  by  relatives 
of  mine  for  several  generations.  I’ve  had  it  only 
a  few  years,  though.  ( Crossing  c.  to  door  to  garden 
up  c.)  Like  to  look  around  while  we  are  waiting? 
I  think  some  of  the  ladies  are  in  the  garden. 

Mellersh.  I  don’t  mind.  (He  follows  Briggs.) 

Lotty.  (On  top  landing)  Mellersh!  (She 
rushes  down  the  stairs.) 

Mellersh.  (Up  r.  c.  Turning)  Ah,  there  you 
are. 

Lotty.  (Rushing  to  him  and  kissing  him) 
Mellersh ! 
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Mellersh.  ( Pushing  her  away;  he  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  public  kissing  at  all)  Quite  so,  quite  so! 

Lotty.  (At  r.  of  Mellersh)  How  are  you? 

Mellersh.  As  well  as  can  be  expected  after 
three  days  on  French  and  Italian  railways. 

Lotty.  Have  you  and  Mr.  Briggs  introduced 
yourselves?  (Briggs  up  l.  by  doorway  to  garden .) 

Mellersh.  Surely. 

Briggs.  (Up  l.  by  doorway  to  garden)  Yes,  in¬ 
deed.  I’m  sure  you’ll  excuse  me.  I  ...  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  join  the  others  in  the  garden. 

Lotty  and  Mellersh.  Surely  .  .  . 

(Briggs  exits  to  garden.) 

Lotty.  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mellersh. 

Mellersh.  (Coming  down  to  r.  of  table  and 
putting  out  his  cigarette  on  tray  there)  It’s  grati¬ 
fying  indeed  to  hear  you  say  you’re  glad  to  see  me. 

Lotty.  (Coming  down  to  him)  Why,  of  course 
I  am. 

Mellersh.  (Picking  up  a  book  and  looking  at 
it.  In  front  of  table  L.)  I  had  begun  to  think  it 
didn’t  matter  to  you  whether  I  arrived  or  didn’t 
arrive.  I  got  off  the  train  and  looked  for  a  grey¬ 
haired  Italian  in  a  one-horse  fly  as  you  told  me  in 
your  letter.  But  there  were  no  less  than  three  such 
Italians  in  three  such  flies.  (He  turns  and  starts 
L.  Puts  down  book.) 

Lotty.  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry,  Mellersh. 

Mellersh.  Then,  when  this  fellow  came  up  to 
me  and  took  my  luggage,  I  had  no  way  of  being 
sure  he  was  not  trying  to  rob  me.  (Crossing  to 
chair  l.  of  table.  Looking  at  it  closely.) 

Lotty.  (Happily)  Well,  you’re  here  now,  Mel¬ 
lersh,  and  that’s  all  that  matters. 

Mellersh.  But  it  isn’t  all  that  matters.  I  ob¬ 
ject  very  strenuously  to  being  subjected  to  unneces- 
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sary  embarrassment.  Husbands  should  be  met  ;  not 
allowed  to  wander  aimlessly  about  strange  railway 
stations.  (Mellersh  crosses  l.  to  chair  at  l.  of 
table  and  examines  it  very  carefully.) 

Lotty.  I  know  I  should  have  gone  with  Dome¬ 
nico,  Mellersh,  but  I  had  so  much  to  do.  I’ve  been 
fixing  up  your  room,  and  time  passed  so  quickly  I 
had  no  idea  how  late  it  was. 

Mellersh.  That  has  always  been  one  of  your 
failings,  Charlotte.  You  have  no  idea  of  time  what¬ 
ever.  ( Goes  up  to  candelabra  in  l.  corner.) 

Lotty.  You  won’t  have  any  idea  of  time  either, 
Mellersh,  when  you’ve  been  here  a  few  days.  This 
place  just  makes  you  forget  everything. 

Mellersh.  Charlotte !  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
time,  the  place,  or  the  occasion  diverting  enough 
to  make  me  forget  what  to  do  or  when  to  do  it. 

( Comes  back  down  above  table  l.  and  looks  at  vase. 
Lotty  is  doing  her  best  to  rally  her  forces.)  Is 
your  hostess  here?  I  should  properly  pay  her  my 
respects  at  once.  (He  looks  down  at  vase,  trying 
to  see  mark  on  the  bottom  of  it.) 

Lotty.  Hostess?  Oh  .  ,  .  no.  There  isn’t 
any  hostess. 

Mellersh.  (Looking  up  from  the  vase  an  in¬ 
stant)  Don’t  be  facetious,  Charlotte.  Mrs.  Briggs 
is  my  hostess. 

Lotty.  There  is  no  Mrs.  Briggs. 

Mellersh.  (Looks  up  suddenly,  shocked. 
Walks  r.  to  her)  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
and  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  you  introduced  to  me  are 
here  as  the  guests  of  an  unmarried  man? 

Lotty.  Oh,  Mr.  Briggs  isn’t  stopping  here.  He 
is  at  the  Inn.  (She  gently  but  firmly  pushes  him 
into  chair  at  r.  of  table  L.)  Mellersh,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  I  should  have  told  you  in  London,  but  I  was 
afraid.  I  ...  I  wasn’t  invited  here  at  all.  I 
am  not  a  guest  here.  None  of  us  is  a  guest.  There 
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are  four  of  us  .  .  .  ladies  ...  we  have  rented 
the  place  and  each  is  paying  her  share. 

Mellersh.  ( Seated  in  chair  r.  of  table  l. — 
Coldly )  Paying?  How  much? 

Lotty.  The  rent  is  fifteen  pounds  apiece.  And 
the  railway  fare  and  the  food  and  servants’  wages 
are  extra. 

Mellersh.  And  how  much  extra? 

Lotty.  I’m  not  sure,  Mellersh.  It  may  be  a  lot. 

Mellersh.  What  will  you  do  if  it  costs  more 
than  you  have  saved? 

Lotty.  I  am  to  settle  with  Rose  when  we  leave. 
If  it  costs  more  than  my  savings  I  shall  just  .  .  ■. 
owe  it. 

Mellersh.  ( Rising  indignantly )  Owe ! 

Lotty.  I  shall  owe  it  to  Rose,  and  pay  her  when 
.  .  .  when  I  have  saved  it  again.  ( Coming  very 
close  to  him.)  I  know  you  have  every  reason  to 
be  angry  and  hurt  but  I  hope  you  won’t  and  will 
forgive  me  instead. 

Mellersh.  ( Brushing  her  aside  and  crossing  R.) 
You  should  have  told  me  in  London.  ( Down  R. 
Turning  to  her.)  It  is  not  proper  for  wives  to  keep 
things  from  their  husbands ;  especially  where  money 
is  involved. 

Lotty.  ( Starting  R.  to  him)  I  know,  Mellersh, 
it  was  silly  of  me  .  .  .  ( She  is  stopped  by  his 

interruption. ) 

Mellersh.  It  was  not  silly;  it  was  dangerous. 
In  my  profession  I  come  into  daily  contact  with 
the  suffering  and  catastrophies  caused  by  duplicity 
on  the  part  of  wives.  You  have  spent,  or  have 
committed  yourself  to  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  .  .  . 

Lotty.  ( Feebly  protesting)  But  it  isn’t  a  large 
sum. 

Mellersh.  Your  previous  statement  admitted 
that  it  was.  ( Starts  up  c.) 
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Lotty.  ( Following  him;  feebly )  Well,  even  if 
it  is,  it’s  my  money.  I  saved  it  myself. 

Mellersh.  {Up  c.  Turning )  That  is  beside 
the  issue!  {Crosses  down  l.  to  front  of  table  down 
l.  Lotty  follows,  stands  in  front  of  chair  r.  of 
table  down  l.)  Suppose  some  crisis  in  my  business 
obliged  me  suddenly  to  have  desperate  need  of  that 
money.  You  say  you  may  owe.  What  if  I  have 
had  reverses  unknown  to  you  and  am  unable  to 
give  you _  the  money  to  pay.  Think,  Charlotte! 
(Lotty  sits  in  chair  suddenly.)  Think!  {Crossing 
R.)  Can’t  you  see  the  terrible  spectre  of  debt  men¬ 
acing?  {Turning  to  her.)  Many  of  our  greatest 
divorce  scandals  have  had  their  beginnings  in  just 
such  deceptions  as  this.  {Going  up  c.)  You  can’t 
tell  what  may  come  of  these  things.  {Turning  and 
coming  down  a  little.)  The  secluded  and  protected 
life  a  wife  leads  does  not  render  her  competent  to 
judge  what  is  best  and  proper  for  her  to  do  in 
every  case.  A  husband,  and  especially  a  husband 
fortunate  enough  to  be  a  member  of  my  profession, 
gets  the  broad  view  of  the  world  that  allows  him 
to  have  a  true  sense  of  values,  and  what  is  more  a 
sense  of  the  really  dangerous.  And  now  may  I 
have  a  hot  bath  ? 

Lotty.  {Coming  to)  What?  Oh,  yes,  Mel¬ 
lersh.  Of  course.  {Crosses  r.  to  foot  of  steps.) 
Domenico. 

Domenico.  {Coming  down  the  stairs)  Si,  Sig- 
nora..  (Yes,  Madame.)  {He  stops  at  the  landing 
and  is  met  by  Lotty.) 

Lotty.  Mr.  Wilkins  .  .  .  wants  ...  a 
.  .  .  hot  .  .  .  bath  .  .  .  bath!  (Domenico 
stares  stupidly.)  He  doesn’t  understand. 

Mellersh.  Let  me  attend  to  it,  my  dear. 
{Crosses  r.  Between  Lotty  and  Domenico.)  The 
word  for  bath  in  Italian  is  “  bagno.”  Bagno.  {He 
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pronounces  it  very  badly  and  Domenico  only 
stares.)  Bagno.  (No  effect.) 

Lotty.  Bagno. 

Mellersh.  (Restraining  her)  Please.  I 
want -  Let  me  see  .  .  .  (Turn  front.  Say¬ 
ing  the  English  words  over  to  himself.)  I  .  .  . 

want  a  .  hot  .  .  .  bath. 

(To  Domenico. — Pronounced  very  badly.)  Io 
voglio  un  bagno  caldo.  (I  want  a  hot  bath.)  (His 
pronunciaton  is  terrible.  No  effect  on  Dome¬ 
nico.)  Strange.  Most  extraordinary.  Does  the 
fellow  really  understand  Italian,  my  dear? 

Lotty.  Of  course.  Try  again,  Mellersh.  You’re 
doing  beautifully. 

Mellersh.  Where  is  the  bathroom? 

Lotty.  (Pointing  l.)  There  it  is. 

Mellersh.  (Surprised)  There?  (He  crosses 
R.  and  looks  into  bathroom.) 

Lotty.  Yes.  It  was  put  in  after  the  castle  was 
built,  but  it’s  all  right. 

Mellersh.  (Coming  out  on  the  landing)  So 
.  .  .  I  ...  me  .  *  .  I  (Indicating 
himself  with  his  forefinger.)  want  ...  a  hot 
.  .  .  hot  .  .  .  (Trying  to  explain  by  fan¬ 
ning  himself  with  his  handkerchief.)  hot  . 
bath  .  .  .  (Rubbing  his  arms  with  his  hand¬ 

kerchief  as  one  woidd  dry  himself  with  a  towel.) 
bath  .  .  .  (Putting  the  handkerchief  behind  his 

back  and  see-sawing  with  it  as  one  dries  one’s  back 
with  a  towel.)  bath. 

Domenico.  (Smiling,  understanding  at  last) 
Ah.  (Crossing  to  dining-room  door  L. )  .  Signor 
vole  un  bagno  caldo.  (Calling  through  dining-room 
door.)  Francesca. 

Francesca.  (Appearing  at  the  doorway)  Si. 
Si. 

Domenico.  Signor  vole  un  bagno  caldo. 

Francesca.  Va  Bene.  Va  supra  portardi  il 
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bagagio  eo  vado  ei  prendere  della  carta  e  legno  e 
solfanelli.  To  presto  eo  vengo  subito. 

Domenico.  Va  Bene,  solfanelli. 

(Francesca  exits  to  dining-room.  Domenico 
crosses  R.  again  and  enters  bath.) 

Mellersh.  (As  Domenico  passes  him)  Bagno 
caldo. 

Lotty.  Solfanelli. 

Mellersh.  ( Coming  toward  c.  a  little)  You 
see,  my  dear,  it’s  very  simple.  All  it  needs  is  a 
little  experience  in  handling  difficult  situations. 

Lotty.  ( Coming  l.,  closer  to  him)  You  did  it 
beautifully,  Mellersh. 

Mellersh.  (Restraining  her  slightly)  Just  a 
moment.  Who  are  the  other  ladies? 

Lotty.  Well  .  .  .  there  is  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mellersh.  Fisher?  What  Fisher? 

Lotty.  Mrs.  William  Fisher. 

Mellersh.  Where  does  she  live? 

Lotty.  Prince  of  Wales’  terrace. 

Mellersh.  How  long  has  she  lived  there  ? 

Lotty.  I  don’t  know. 

Mellersh.  What  is  the  number? 

Lotty.  There  isn’t  any. 

Mellersh.  But  there  must  be. 

Lotty.  No,  there  isn’t,  I  remember  very  well. 
(Francesca  enters  from  dining-room  l.  with  arm¬ 
ful  of  wood.  She  crosses  r.  and  Mellersh  walks 
l.  toward  her  to  see  what  she  has.  She  passes  in 
front  of  him  and  to  R.  as  Domenico  coming  out  of 
the  bathroom  meets  her.  Domenico  and  Francesca 
enter  bath  to  build  the  fire.)  It’s  for  the  heater. 

Mellersh.  Who  else  is  stopping  here? 

Lotty.  There’s  Rose,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  Poor 
dear,  she  wants  her  husband. 
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Mellersh.  Very  proper! 

Lotty.  ( Coining  close  to  him )  One  does,  you 
know. 

Mellersh.  Does  one? 

Lotty.  Of  course.  And  there  is  Lady  Caroline 
Dester. 

Mellersh.  {Drawing  hack  in  pleased  surprise) 
Dester?  Dester?  Not  the  daughter  of  Lord  Droit- 
wich  ? 

Lotty.  Yes,  that’s  it,  Droitwich. 

Mellersh.  {Crossing  to  l.  in  front  of  table)  I 
say,  this  is  luck.  You  never  can  tell  when  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  aristocracy  is  apt  to  need  legal  advice. 
{Turning  suddenly.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Lotty.  I  don’t  know. 

Mellersh.  I  mean,  do  you  think  it  likely  she 
has  anything  on  her  mind? 

Lotty.  She  might  have,  Mellersh. 

Mellersh.  Do  you  think  I  might,  perhaps,  as¬ 
sist  her  with  advice  ?  . 

Lotty.  {Delighted  that  she  has  found  something 

he  is  interested  in)  You  might. 

Mellersh.  Undoubtedly  she  has  her  own  legal 
adviser,  but  he  is  not  on  the  spot.  I  am. 

Lotty.  Why  don’t  you  ask  her  ? 

Mellersh.  {Reproachfully  hut  not  too  severely) 
Charlotte !  It  would  be  a  little  too  delicate  to  touch 
on  such  a  question;  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  lady  has  something  on  her  mind.  Where  is  she  ? 

Lotty.  I  don’t  know  where  she  is  now,  but  you  11 
see  her  at  dinner. 

Mellersh.  Oh,  yes.  I  must  look  my  best. 
(Domenico  and  Francesca  enter  from  bathroom.) 

Domenico  and  Francesca.  Bagno  pronto,  Sig¬ 
nor.  (The  bath  is  ready.) 
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Mellersh  and  Lotty.  Oh,  yes,  bagno  pronto. 

Lotty.  ( Crossing  r.  and  starting  up  the  stairs ) 
I’ll  get  your  things  for  you. 

Mellersh.  ( Calling  after  her )  Thank  you;  the 
usual  accessories,  and  my  razor. 

Lotty.  All  right,  Mellersh.  I’ll  get  you  a  towel, 
too.  I  think  there  is  only  one  in  there  now.  ( Exit 
upstairs. ) 

(Mellersh  crosses  R.  and  starts  to  enter  bathroom. 
Domenico  is  standing  down  R.  just  l.  of  land¬ 
ing.  As  Mellersh  starts  in  bathroom  Fran¬ 
cesca  darts  in  ahead  of  him.  He  tries  it  again 
but  Francesca  darts  in  again.) 

Mellersh.  (To  Domenico  and  Francesca. 
Indignantly )  I  say  ...  I  want  to  take  this 
bath.  Go.  .  .  go.  .  .  (Mellersh  tries 

to.  make  it  again,  but  Francesca  is  too  quick  for 
him. ) 

Domenico  and  Francesca.  Pericoloso,  perico- 
loso ! 

Mellersh.  Pericoloso?  Danger?  In  a  bath. 
Ridiculous.  One  might  think  you  wanted  to  watch 
me.  (Exit  to  bathroom.) 

(Francesca  and  Domenico  gab  in  Italian  as  they 
cross  l.  Francesca  exits  to  dining-room. 
Domenico  exits  up  r.  to  garden.  As  he  goes 
out  he  ^finishes  his  jabbering  with  a  loud 
Boom,  waving  his  hands  in  the  air.  Lotty 
comes  down  the  stairs  with  Mellersh’s 
things.) 

Lotty.  Here,  Mellersh ! 

Mellersh.  (Opening  the  door  to  take  his 
things)  It’s  very  small  in  here,  isn’t  it? 
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Lotty.  ( Closing  the  door )  I  know  it  is,  but  it’s 
the  only  bath  in  the  place.  And  don’t  turn  off  the 
tap  as  long  as  there’s  any  fire  under  that  heater 
thing. 

Mellersh.  But  if  the  tub  becomes  full  I  must 
turn  off  the  tap. 

Lotty.  You  must  not!  Do  hurry,  Mellersh.  It 
is  almost  time  for  dinner.  The  servants  will  be 
running  about,  Lady  Caroline  will  be  down.  . 

Mellersh.  Ah.  The  daughter  of  the  Droit- 
wiches.  I  must  prepare  myself. 

(Lotty  starts  up  the  stairs.  Caroline  enters  from 
dining-room.) 

Caroline.  ( Crossing  R.  below  the  landing ) 

He’s  come,  has  he  ? 

Lotty.  ( On  top  landing)  Yes.  He’s  come. 

Caroline.  How  is  he? 

Lotty.  Radiant,  positively  radiant.  And  he’s 
been  just  as  sweet  .  .  .  ( Thoughtful  pause. 

Leans  over  balcony.)  See  here,  Caroline ;  don  t  be 
annoyed  if  Mellersh  asks  you  a  lot  of  funny  ques¬ 
tions,  will  you? 

Caroline.  What  kind  of  questions? 

Lotty.  Oh,  he’s  a  solicitor,  you  know,  and  he 
never  can  forget  his  law.  If  he  asks  you  if  you 
need  any  advice,  just  say:  “Thank  you  very  much, 
but  I  don’t  need  any  to-day,”  or  something  like 
that  ^  Tf.  ycist  *  ^ 

Caroline.  ( Laughing )  All  right.  (Caroline 
turns  and  pauses  thoughtfully.  She  walks  up, 
crosses  l.  to  dining-room  door  and  calls  to.  Fran¬ 
cesca.  She  turns  and  starts  to  cross  R.  again  when 
Domenico  appears.) 

Domenico.  ( Enters  down  R.  with  card )  Una 
carta  di  visitor,  Donna  Carolina.  (A  card,  Lady 
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Caroline.)  (He  hands  the  card  to  her,  hut  before 
she  looks  at  it  Arundel  appears  at  the  doorway.) 

Caroline.  (Arundel  crosses  r.  to  her )  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Arundel.  What  are  you  doing  here? 

(Domenico  stands  between  them  staring  interest¬ 
edly.  ) 

Arundel.  Now,  Caroline,  what  do  you  suppose 
I’m  doing  here  ?  I  came  to  see  you,  of  course. 

Caroline.  (Domenico  exits  up  through  arch ) 
Are  you  stopping  near  this  place? 

Arundel.  My  things  are  at  the  Inn,  but  whether 
I  stop  there  very  long  depends. 

Caroline.  Depends  on  what? 

Arundel.  On  you. 

Caroline.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you’ve  followed 
me? 

Arundel.  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  for  a  week. 
I  went  to  Monte  Carlo  first,  and  I  came  down  to 
Genoa  this  morning. 

Caroline.  Who  told  you  I  was  here?  ( She 
takes  his  hat  and  stick,  crosses  r.  and  puts  them  on 
stand,  below  stairs  r.) 

Arundel.  Your  mother.  (Caroline  turns 
quickly.)  I  saw  her  about  ten  days  ago;  just  be¬ 
fore  I  left  London.  She  said  you  might  be  here 
after  April  first. 

Caroline.  Didn’t  she  tell  you  I’d  be  doing  a 
a  rest  cure?  ( She  sits  on  settee  down  r.) 

Arundel.  Yes,  she  did. 

Caroline.  Then  what  possessed  you  to  follow 
me? 

Arundel.  Now,  now,  Caroline,  I  had  to  see  you. 
London  has  been  like  a  morgue  since  you  left.  Just 
when  I  thought  we  were  getting  on  so  nicely  you 
had  to  disappear  and  you  left  me  hanging  in  the 
air.  You  can’t  expect  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with 
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an  ordinary  person  after  he  has  been  seeing  or  talk¬ 
ing  with  you  every  day  or  so. 

Caroline.  Good  Heavens !  Can’t  you  find 
amusement  that  doesn’t  include  me  for  at  least  two 
months  ? 

Arundel.  Amusement!  Now,  Caroline,  that  is 
unkind.  You  know  you  strike  deeper  than  that. 
Why,  the  very  thought  of  you  .  .  . 

Caroline.  Stop  it!  I  tell  you  frankly,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Arundel,  you  are  the  last  person  in  the  world 
I  expected  to  see  here,  or  wanted  to  see  for  that 
matter. 

Arundel.  ( Gasping )  Why,  what’s  happened? 

Caroline.  Nothing  has  happened.  Mother  isn’t 
here  now  to  help  you  along  and  I’m  telling  you  the 
truth. 

Arundel.  You’re  not  yourself,  Caroline.  I’m 
sure  you’re  not. 

Caroline.  ( Exasperated )  Oh! 

Arundel.  You  know,  your  mother  told  me  she 
thought  something  was  the  matter;  slinking  off  by 
yourself  like  this. 

Caroline.  I  suppose  she  wanted  Father  to  do 
something  about  it? 

Arundel.  Yes.  I  was  there  when  she  talked  to 
Lord  Droitwich. 

Caroline.  ( Interested  against  her  will )  What 
did  Father  say? 

Arundel.  He  said  ...  he  said,  that  a 
woman  with  your  looks  could  do  any  damn  thing  she 
pleased 

Caroline.  ( Starts  to  smile,  then  catches  herself. 
Sarcastically )  There’s  no  doubt  about  you  being 
yourself,  is  there? 

Arundel.  ( Foolishly  earnest')  But  he  did  say 
that,  Caroline! 

Caroline.  Very  sweet  of  him,  and  of  you^to 
tell  me.  Now  I  suppose  you’re  going  to  say  you’ve 
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decided  to  write  a  modern  novel  and  have  come 
down  to  study  me  for  your  heroine. 

Arundel.  Now  how  did  you  know  that? 
( Walking  toward  her  r.  )  That  is  exactly  what  I 
was  thinking  of  doing.  ( He  sits  beside  her  and 
leans  toward  her.)  You’d  make  a  divine  heroine, 
Caroline. 

Caroline.  You’re  perfect!  ( Rises  and  crosses 
to  table  down  l.  )  If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  a  painter  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Briggs, 
don  t  miss  it.  You  two  should  get  on  beautifully  to¬ 
gether. 

Arundel.  Thomas  Watley  Briggs  ? 

Caroline.  ( Turning )  Yes,  do  you  know  him? 

Arundel.  I  know  of  him.  He  used  to  have 
quite  a  reputation  for  child  portraiture. 

Caroline.  What  else  do  you  know  about  him? 

Arundel.  Not  very  much.  The  story  goes  that 
when  he  returned  from  France  he  gave  up  painting 
children  and  went  in  for  portraits  in  general.  They 
say  he  hasn’t  had  much  luck,  either. 

Caroline.  Probably  not.  This  is  his  place.  He 
has  had  to  let  it  for  a  month. 

Arundel.  H’mm.  Those  expensive  ladies. 
Maria  Monfalconi  alone  must  have  cost  Briggs  a 
pretty  penny. 

Caroline.  Monfalconi  ? 

.  Arundel.  Yes,  you  remember;  the  young  Italian 
singer  who  caused  such  a  sensation  last  winter. 

Caroline.  I  remember.  ( She  sits  on  the  chair 
down  from  the  table  l.)  Mr.  Briggs  mentioned  her 
this  afternoon,  but  I  had  no  idea  he  knew  her  so 
well. 

Arundel.  Is  Briggs  here? 

Caroline.  Yes,  he’s  here. 

Arundel.  But  your  mother  said  there  were  to 
be  no  men  here. 

Caroline.  You  won’t  have  as  clear  a  field  as 
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that,  unfortunately.  See  here,  Ferdinand  Arundel, 
now  that  you  are  here  you  can  make  up  for  some 
of  the  inconvenience  you’ve  caused  me  by  doing  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  tell  you. 

Arundel.  Do  I  have  to  go  ’way? 

Caroline.  No,  you’ll  begin  by  taking  me  in  to 
dinner  to-night. 

Arundel.  May  I  really  dine  with  you  in  these 
traveling  things  ? 

Caroline.  You  won’t  have  time  to  change. 

Arundel.  What  time  is  dinner?  My  things  are 
over  at  the  Inn. 

Caroline.  We  dine  at  seven- thirty  and  it’s 
nearly  that  now. 

Arundel.  ( Crossing  r.  to  get  his  hat  and  stick ) 
I’ll  run  over  and  engage  a  room.  It  will  take  only 
a  moment.  I  wasn’t  sure  I’d  find  you,  you  know. 
(r.  to  landing.) 

Caroline.  All  right,  don’t  be  long. 

Arundel.  ( Turning  on  landing)  And  thank 
you,  Caroline.  ( Exit  R.) 

(Caroline  hesitates  for  a  moment.  She  rises  and 
crosses  to  dining-room  door.  She  opens  it  and 
calls  to  Francesca.) 

Caroline.  Francesca.  Recordati  sette  per 
pranzo.  (Remember,  seven  for  dinner.)  ( She  al¬ 
lows  the  door  to  close  and  crosses  r.  As  she  reaches 
the  c.  of  the  stage  the  bath  heater  explodes  and  she 
stops  short.  Clouds  of  steam  come  from  under 
the  bathroom  door.) 

(Francesca  is  heard  yelling  in  the  dining-room. 
The  dining-room  doors  open  and  Francesca 
enters  running.) 

Francesca.  ( Running  across  up  r.  )  Domenico ! 
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Domenico!  ( She  continues  to  Tun  across  to  bath¬ 
room.) 

(Domenico  enters,  running,  from  the  garden  up  l. 
Mellersh  runs  out  of  the  bathroom  clad  only 
in  a  large  bath  towel.) 

Mellersh.  Damn  that  bath ! 

(Francesca  runs  into  him  on  the  landing  and 
nearly  knocks  him  over.  Francesca  enters  the 
bathroom.  Domenico  runs  into  Mellersh  and 
Mellersh  is  forced  off  the  balcony.  He  sees 
Caroline  for  the  first  time  and  stands  aghast.) 

Caroline,  (c.)  How  do  you  do? 

Mellersh.  How  do  you  do?  I  .  .  .  I’m 

afraid  I  used  unpardonable  language. 

Caroline.  I  thought  it  most  appropriate. 
Mellersh.  It  is  Lady  Caroline  Dester  I  am 
speaking  to,  is  it  not? 

Caroline.  It  is. 

Mellersh.  ( Gaining  in  confidence  and  com¬ 
posure)  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  My  name 
is  Mellersh  Wilkins. 

(Caroline  crossing  R.,  her  hand  extended.) 

Caroline.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was. 

(Mellersh  starts  to  extend  his  hand  but  the  towel 
begins  to  drop.  He  quickly  recovers.) 


Mellersh.  Ah,  yes,  and  it  is  indeed  gratifyin 
to  meet  one  of  a  family  which  has  played  such 
glorious  part  in  England’s  history  .  .  . 


(Mrs.  Fisher  appears  in  the  doorway  up  c.  and 
stops  stock  still  at  the  sight  of  Mellersh. 
Mellersh  sees  her  and  stops  talking.  Caro¬ 
line  turns  and  sees  Mrs.  Fisher.) 
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Caroline.  ( Going  up  c.)  Do  let  me  introduce 
Mr.  Mellersh  Wilkins.  He  has  just  come.  This  is 
Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mellersh.  ( Bowing )  It’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
a  friend  of  my  wife’s. 

( The  towel  starts  to  drop  again.  Caroline  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  gasp.) 

Lotty.  ( Appearing,  at  top  of  stairs)  Mellersh. 
Mellersh.  ( Turning  and  going  up  the  stairs) 
You’ll  excuse  me.  (Exit  upstairs  with  great  dig¬ 
nity.  Lotty  exits  after  him.) 

(Francesca  comes  from  bath  and  goes  up  the  stairs 
with  Mellersh’s  clothes.  Domenico  comes 
from  bathroom  and  exits  R.  Mrs.  Fisher, 
bursting  into  loud  laughter,  comes  down  and 
sits  in  chair  at  r.  of  table  l.  Caroline  crosses 
r.  and  sits  in  chair  below  landing.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Shaking  with  laughter)  In  such 
a  situation  as  this  Carlyle  would  have  .  .  . 

(She  laughs.) 

(Briggs  runs  in  from  the  garden  up  c.) 

Briggs.  (Running  r.  to  Caroline)  Good 
Heavens,  were  you  hurt,  Lady  Caroline?  _ 
Caroline.  (Laughing)  I?  Not  this  time. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Laughing)  Legs  are  such  amus¬ 
ing  things.  .  , 

Lotty.  (Enters,  runs  down  the  stairs  r.)  its 
all  right.  It’s  all  right.  He  wasn’t  hurt,  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  startled.  (She  stops  L.  of  landing  when  she 
sees  Mrs.  Fisher  laughing.  Briggs  exits  to  bath¬ 
room.)  .  .  A  J  T 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Laughing)  Oh,  oh!.  And  1 

thought  of  San  Salvatore  as  a  place  to  sit  in  the 
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sun  and  remember.  I  shall  always  remember  it 
whether  I  am  sitting  in  the  sun  or  not. 

Lotty.  Why,  Mrs.  Fisher.  You  are  laughing. 
(She  runs  over  to  her  and  kisses  her.)  Do  you  see 
something  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Stops  laughing )  I  see  nothing. 
( Slightly  relenting.)  But  don’t  put  him  opposite 
me  at  dinner. 

Briggs.  ( Coming  out  of  bathroom  to  r.  c.)  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  about  this.  I  forgot 
all  about  that  heater. 

Lotty.  But  it  doesn’t  matter. 

Briggs.  But  it  does  matter.  I’ll  telegraph  to 
Genoa  at  once  and  order  a  new  heater,  and  I’ll  stay 
right  here  until  it  is  properly  installed. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Now,  Mr.  Briggs,  I’m  sure  every¬ 
one  will  agree  that  you  are  taking  the  thing  too 
seriously. 

Lotty.  Of  course  you  are.  Mellersh  wasn’t 
hurt. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  If  you  wait  here  for  these  Italians 
to  do  things  you  might  have  to  stay  the  whole 
month. 

Briggs.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  I  have  to  stay  the 
whole  year, 

Lotty.  I  have  it.  If  Mr.  Briggs  insists  on  stay¬ 
ing  on  our  account  why  shouldn’t  he  be  our  guest? 
(To  Mrs.  Fisher.)  You  wouldn’t  mind  Mr.  Briggs 
having  the  spare  room?  Your  friend  hasn’t  come 
yet,  you  know. 

<  Briggs.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  your  guest  for 
dinner,  but  I  can’t  stay  here  when  I’m  being  paid 
rent.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  A  very  proper  attitude,  Mr. 
Briggs.  But  do  stay.  /  put  the  room  entirely  at 
your  disposal. 

Lotty.  Please  do. 
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Briggs.  You’re  awfully  kind.  ( Looks  at  Caro¬ 
line.  )  But  perhaps  Lady  Caroline  has  other  plans. 

Lotty.  ( Crossing  r.  to  Caroline)  Oh,  Caro¬ 
line  will  be  delighted,  won’t  you,  dear? 

Caroline.  If  there  is  really  room,  but — (To 
Mrs.  Fisher.)  I  thought  your  friend  was  expected 
immediately,  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  My  friend?  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  no. 
Caroline.  Then,  of  course,  I  join  in  the  invita¬ 
tion. 

Lotty.  Where  are  your  things,  Mr.  Briggs? 
Oughtn’t  they  be  fetched? 

Briggs.  My  things?  Oh,  yes.  They’re  at  the 
Inn.  I’ll  send  Domenico.  (He  starts  up  c.,  he 
turns  as  he  realizes  he  is  not  the  host.)  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I’m  forgetting  myself. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Natural,  quite  natural. 

Briggs.  I’ll  go  over  and  get  them  myself. 
Lotty.  We  can  easily  send  Domenico. 

Caroline.  (Rising  and  starting  up  c.)  I’ll  go 

and  tell  him.  # 

Briggs.  (As  she  passes  him)  Don’t  go  way. 
I  mean,  I  can’t  put  you  to  all  that  trouble. 
Caroline.  It’s  no  trouble. 


(Mrs.  Fisher  rising  and  crossing  r.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I’ll  tell  Francesca  to  tell  him. 
Caroline.  (In  doorway  up  c.)  Do  you  think 
you  can  make  her  understand  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  think  I  can  make  her  understand 
that.  Francesca’s  Italian  is  improving.  (Exit 

down  r.)  .  v  1 

Lotty.  (Going  up  the  stows)  You  know  your 

room,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Briggs?  The  one  with  the 

brown  hangings. 

Briggs.  Oh,  yes,  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
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Lotty.  ( On  top  landing)  If  you  want  anything 
just  let  me  know.  {Exit.) 

Briggs.  (To  Caroline.  Caroline  returns) 
Lady  Caroline,  I  hope  you  won’t  mind  my  staying 
to-night.  Of  course  I’ll  get  away  somehow  in  the 
morning,  but  I  couldn’t  very  well  refuse  dinner  and 
to-night. 

Caroline.  (Coming  down  to  table  l.)  It 
doesn’t  matter  a  bit  to  me.  In  fact,  an  old  friend 
is  coming  to  dinner  and  we  may  dine  out. 

Briggs.  Dine  out  ? 

Caroline.  Yes. 

Briggs.  Where  ? 

Caroline.  (Sitting  on  chair  below  table  L.) 
Well,  really  .  .  . 

Briggs.  But  there  is  no  place  to  dine  out  .  .  . 
nearer  than  Genoa. 

Caroline.  Isn’t  there  ? 

Briggs.  No.  (Pause  and  looks  at  her  intently.) 
Lady  Caroline,  I’ll  go  at  once.  (He  starts  up  c.) 

Caroline.  Oh,  don’t.  You  were  invited  so  cor¬ 
dially.  Stay  by  all  means. 

Briggs.  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort  if  I’m 
going  to  cause  you  all  this  trouble. 

Caroline.  What  trouble? 

Briggs.  (Coming  back  down  to  her)  Frankly, 
I  think  you’re  using  the  old  friend  who  has  come 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  me  ...  if  there  really 
is  an  old  friend. 

Caroline.  You’re  taking  yourself  very  seriously, 
aren’t  you? 

Briggs.  Lady  Caroline,  I’m  taking  you  very 
seriously. 

Caroline.  Wasn’t  my  invitation  cordial  enough? 
I  meant  it  to  be.  We’ll  all  be  grateful  for  a  new 
heater.  I  don’t  suppose  it  will  arrive  until  after 
we’ve  gone,  but  we  do  appreciate  your  good  inten- 
tionst 
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Briggs.  Lady  Caroline,  you  must  let  me  explain. 

I  know  I  made  .  .  .  . 

Caroline.  If  you  are  going  to  begin  where  you 
left  off  this  afternoon,  don’t.  You  are  so  much 
like  a  man  I  know  that  I  can  tell  what  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  say  next.  _ 

Briggs.  I’m  not  going  to  begin  where  1  left  ott 

this  afternoon. 

Caroline.  Oh !  Have  you  a  new  idea  .  .  . 

I  mean,  a  new  idea  about  a  portrait?  You  seem 
to  have  so  many.  It  must  be  great  fun  getting 
commissions  to  do  portraits.  I  don  t  mean  actually 
doing  them.  That  would  be  too  dull. 

Briggs.  I  see  that  I  made  an  even  greater  mis¬ 
take  than  I  thought,  but  I  really  can’t  do  much 
more  than  say  I’m  sorry,  can  I  ? 

Caroline.  No,  I  suppose  not. 

Briggs.  Then  will  you  .  .  .  come  to  dinner . 

Caroline.  ( After  a  short  pause )  Yes.  I  If 

Briggs.  Thank  you.  ( Crosses  r.  and  exits  up 
the  stairs.) 

(After  a  short  pause  Domenico  enters  r.,  followed 
by  Arundel.) 

Domenico.  De  cui  signor. 

Arundel,  (r.  c.  )  Here  we  are,  Caroline. 

(Domenico  exits  to  garden.) 

Caroline.  ( Rising  and  crossing  R.  to  him)  I  ni 
not  sure  that  your  arrival  isn’t  for  the  best  after  all. 
It’s  just  possible  I’ll  let  you  take  me  home  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Arundel.  You  are  an  angel.  It  s  so  much  more 
than  I  expected. 

Caroline.  But  there’s  to  be  no  nonsense,  now 
promise. 
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Arundel.  All  right.  I  promise. 

( The  dinner  gong  rings.) 

Caroline.  I’ll  never  be  ready.  I’ll  tell  Domenico 
to  get  you  anything  you  want.  ( She  crosses  L.  to 
dining-room  door  and  opens  it.)  Domenico!  (To 
Arundel.)  You  speak  Italian,  don’t  you?  (Caro¬ 
line  crosses  r.  to  R.  c.) 

Arundel.  A  little,  but  don’t  bother  about  me, 
Caroline. 


(Domenico  enters  from  dining-room.) 
Domenico.  Si,  Signora. 

Caroline.  ( Crossing  to  stairs)  He’ll  look  after 
you.  ( She  exits  up  the  stairs.) 

(Domenico  takes  Arundel’s  hat  and  stick  and  puts 
them  on  chair  up  c.  Arundel  crosses  and  sits 
below  table  L.) 


Domenico.  Vol  she  vadi  all  statzione  a  prenderci 
ii  bagiagio?  (Shall  I  get  your  baggage  from  the 
station?) 

Arundel.  No,  grazie.  (No,  thanks.) 

Domenico.  ( Taking  box  of  cigarettes  from  ta¬ 
ble)  Vol  una  cigaretta?  (Arundel  takes  a  ciga¬ 
rette.)  '  Vol  un  zolfinello?  (Match.)  (Domenico 
gives  him  light.  Domenico  replaces  the  box  of  ciga¬ 
rettes.  r.  of  Arundel.  After  a  quick  glance  at 
bathroom.)  Hota  batha? 

Arundel.  What  ? 

Domenico.  Bagno  caldo?  (He  goes  through  a 
lot  of  motions  very  much  as  Mellersh  did  when 
Mellersh  tried  to  explain  the  thing  to  Domenico  ) 

Arundel.  No,  grazie. 

Domenico.  Vol  un  becliere  di  vermouth?  (A 
drink  of  vermouth?) 
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Arundel.  No,  grazie.  (No,  thanks.) 

Domenico.  Va  bene.  (Very  well.)  (He 
crosses  l.  and  exits  to  dining-room .) 

(Arundel  extinguishes  his  cigarette,  rises,  and 
looking  around  the  room  goes  to  garden  up  c. 
He  stands  in  the  arch  R. — Rose  appears  on  top 
landing  r.  and  starts  down  the  stairs,  dressed 
in  a  dinner  gown.  When  she  is  half-way  down 
she  discovers  Arundel.) 

Rose.  ( Softly — not  believing  her  eyes)  Fred¬ 
erick.  (She  comes  down  to  lower  landing.)  Fred¬ 
erick.  (Arundel  turns — and  nearly  drops.) 

Arundel.  Rose ! 

Rose.  (Crossing  up  l.  to  meet  him  and  as  he 
crosses  down  r.  to  meet  her.  They  meet  about  c. 
She  embraces  him)  Oh,  Frederick,  I  knew  you’d 
come ;  in  my  very  heart  I  always  knew  you’d  come. 
(Breaking  a  little.)  And  you  left  the  very  instant. 

Arundel.  What  ? 

Rose.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  leaving  at  once.  And  how  quickly  it  got  to 
you. 

Arundel.  How  quickly  what  got  to  me? 

Rose.  My  telegram. 

Arundel.  Yes  .  .  .  yes.  It  did,  didn’t  it  ? 

Rose.  When  did  you  get  it? 

Arundel.  When  did  you  send  it? 

Rose.  Only  two  days  ago. 

Arundel.  That’s  when  I  got  it. 

Rose.  (Happily)  Did  you  think  something  ter¬ 
rible  had  happened? 

Arundel.  Well  .  .  .  yes  ...  it  was  un¬ 
expected. 

Rose.  I  suppose  I  should  have  told  you  more 
about  everything.  I  came  down  here  with  three 
other  women.  I  thought  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  to 
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think;  but  after  I  got  here  I  couldn’t  think  about 
anything  but  you,  so  I  sent  for  you.  Oh,  I’m  sure 
you’ll  like  everyone  and  the  place  is  simply  divine. 

Arundel.  Yes.  I’m  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  I’m 

glad  you  sent  that  telegram. 

Rose.  But  how  long  have  you  been  here  ?  Whom 
did  you  see? 

Arundel.  Why  .  .  .  why,  that  Italian  chap, 
butler  or  something. 

Rose.  ( Crossing  up  r.)  Oh,  Domenico.  And 
couldn’t  you  make  him  understand?  Nobody  is 
really  sure  about  what  goes  on  in  this  house  except 
Lady  Caroline.  She  knows,  of  course,  because  she 
speaks  Italian  perfectly.  (Arundel  looks  up  R. 
Considerably  disturbed.  Rose  turns.)  What  a  sur¬ 
prise  you’ll  be.  I  can  just  see  Lotty’s  face  when 
she  finds  you  here.  Lotty  saw  you  coming. 

Arundel.  She  did  ? 

Rose.  ( Laughing )  Yes. 

Arundel.  Did  she? 

Rose.  Lotty  says  she  sees  things  happen  before 
they  really  happen.  Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing? 

Arundel.  ( Going  down  l.  a  little)  Yes,  yes,  I 
can. 

Rose.  There  must  be  something  in  it  because  you 
are  here. 

Arundel.  I  certainly  am  here.  ( Going  up  c., 
getting  his  hat  and  stick.)  But,  Rose,  I  must  go. 
( Crosses  down  R.) 

Rose.  Go  ? 

Arundel,  (r.  at  l.  of  landing)  Go  ...  go 
back  to  the  station  to  get  my  luggage.  I  couldn’t 
think  of  inconveniencing  the  other  ladies.  I’ll  come 
over  and  see  you  in  the  morning. 

Rose.  ( Crossing  to  him)  But,  dear,  we  can 
send  for  your  luggage  and  you  are  going  to  stay 
here. 
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(Briggs  comes  down  the  stairs  in  tuxedo.  Arun¬ 
del  turns  in  alarm.) 

Briggs.  (On  landing)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Rose.  It’s  Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs,  this  is  my 
husband. 

Briggs.  (Stepping  down  off  landing  and  shaking 
hands)  Oh,  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 
Arundel.  And  I’m  glad  to  see  you. 

Briggs.  This  is  unexpected,  isn’t  it,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
buthnot  ? 

Rose.  Oh,  very. 

Arundel.  Oh,  very.  You  see  .  .  .  you  see, 
I’m  not  even  dressed  for  dinner.  I  was  just  going 
to  the  Inn  to  change. 

(Mrs.  Fisher  appears  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and 
starts  down,  in  dinner  gown.) 

Rose.  You  won’t  have  time  to  change,  dear. 
(Rose  takes  his  hat  and  stick,  and  as  Mrs.  Fisher 
reaches  the  landing.)  Oh,  Mrs.  Fisher,  this  is  my 
husband.  Mrs.  Fisher,  dear. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (On  the  landing)  This  must  be 
the  last  of  the  husbands,  unless  Lady  Caroline  pro¬ 
duces  one  from  up  her  sleeve.  I  suppose  you’ve 
come  to  accompany  your  wife  home  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Arundel.  Month?  The  end  of  the  month? 
Oh,  yes,  the  end  of  the  month,  yes,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Crossing  l.  to  below  table  L.) 
Now,  Mr.  Briggs,  we  shall  really  be  getting  our 
full  money’s  worth. 

Arundel.  Rose,  I  simply  must  brush  up  a  bit, 
after  the  train,  j^ou  know. 

Briggs.  Can’t  I  take  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  my  room, 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot? 

Rose.  Oh,  thank  you, 
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Arundel.  Where  is  your  room? 

Briggs.  Come  along,  I’ll  show  you.  {He  starts 
up  the  stairs.) 

Arundel.  No,  oh,  no.  Thank  you.  I  just  re¬ 
membered.  I  did  brush  up.  I  brushed  up  on  the 
train. 

(Lotty  appears  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  dinner 
gown.  Briggs  comes  back  down  below  the 
landing  R.) 

Rose.  He’s  come,  Lotty ! 

(Arundel  turns  as  if  expecting  a  blow.) 

Lotty.  {Running  down  the  stairs)  Oh!  {Run¬ 
ning  to  Arundel  and  taking  his  hand  and  shaking  it 
vigorously.)  What  did  I  tell  you? 

Arundel.  What  did  you  tell  her? 

Lotty.  {Crossing  R.  a  step)  Never  mind! 
Never  mind ! 

Mellersh.  {Off  stage)  Charlotte!  {He  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  starts  down. 
Dressed  in  dress  suit.) 

Arundel.  Who  is  that? 

Lotty.  It’s  my  husband.  {As  Mellersh  steps 
off  landing.)  Rose,  you’ve  met  Mellersh,  and  this 
is  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

Mellersh.  {Crossing  l.  in  front  of  Lotty  and 
shaking  hands  with  Arundel)  This  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  indeed. 

Lotty.  Mrs.  Fisher,  you  have  met  Mr.  Wilkins. 

(Mellersh  and  Mrs.  Fisher  bow  stiffly,  neither 
trusting  themselves  to  speak.) 

Mellersh.  You’ve  just  come,  Mr.  Arbuthnot? 
Arundel.  No  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  .  yes. 

Lotty.  Now  we  are  completely  happy. 
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Arundel  Ah,  it  is  a  delightful  place,  isn’t  it? 
Rose.  Isn’t  it  ? 

Lotty.  You’ll  understand  a  lot  of  things  here. 
Arundel.  I’m  sure  I  hope  so. 

Briggs.  ( Down  r.)  Mr.  Wilkins,  I  want  to 

apologize  humbly  about  that  bath. 

Mellersh.  ( Forcing  a  laugh)  Don’t  mention 
it.  No  harm  done  nor  intended,  I’m  sure.  It  was 
just  that  one  doesn’t  expect  to  arrive  at  a  strange 
house  and  practically  be  greeted  by  an  explosion. 
(To  Arundel.)  Does  one? 

Arundel.  No. 

Mellersh.  No.  (Skipping  to  front,  smiling 
happily,  turning  back  up.)  Lady  Caroline  Dester 
hasn’t  come  down  yet,  has  she  ? 

Briggs.  No,  I  believe  not. 

(Lady  Caroline  appears  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
and  starts  down.) 

Lotty.  (Taking  Mellersh’s  arm  and  going  up 
a  step)  She’ll  be  down  in  a  minute,  I’m  sure. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  She’s  always  late. 

Lotty.  (Seeing  Caroline  come  down)  Just 
fancy,  Caroline,  how  quickly  Rose’s  husband  has 
got  here! 

(Caroline  looks  around  for  Rose’s  husband.) 

Rose.  Lady  Caroline,  this  is  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

(Caroline  starts  to  raise  her  hand  in  surprise,  but 
quickly  catches  herself.) 

Caroline.  (Softly,  smiling.  Walking  l.  toward 
Arundel,  her  hand  outstretched)  Mr.  Arbuthnot! 

(Arundel  takes  her  hand.) 

CURTAIN 
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ACT  III 


Scene:  Same  as  Act  II.  After  dinner  the  same 

evening.  . 

At  Rise:  Caroline  enters  from  the  dimng-room, 
to  arch.  Rose  follows  her  and  Arundel  ap¬ 
pears.  He  stands  a  moment  holding  the  door 
open  as  if  he  is  expecting  someone  else  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  voices  of  the  others  are  heard  inside. 
Chair  from  below  doors  l.  is  now  below  stairs 
r.  Chair  from  below  stairs  is  now  R.  c.  near 
upper  end  of  bench.  Candles  lighted. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Inside )  Ohx  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 
Arundel.  Yes,  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Don’t  you  think  that  Browning, 

more  than  any  other  poet - 


(Arundel  closes  the  door  and  steps  back  inside.') 


Rose.  ( Slowly  crossing  r.)  How  long  did  it 
take  you  to  get  here  from  London? 

Caroline.  (Up  in  arch)  I  came  from  Monte 
Carlo.  But  I  believe  it  takes  almost  three  days 

from  London.  , 

Rose.  (Sitting  on  settee  under  stairs)  inats 

how  long  it  took  Lotty  and  me.  I  don’t  know  how 
Frederick  ever  managed  to  get  here  only  two  days 


Oh, 


after  I  telegraphed  to  him.  _ 

Caroline.  (Hastily  crossing  to  chair  r.  c.) 

it  can  be  done  in  two  days. 

Rose.  Of  course  it  can,  because  Frederick  did  it. 
(Loud  laughter  is  heard  from  dining-room.  I  he 
door  opens  and  Arundel  appears  laughing  heartily. 
When  he  sees  his  wife  and  Caroline  together  he 
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stops.  He  is  very  uncomfortable.)  Come  on,  dear. 
(Rose  indicates  a  place  between  her  and  Caroline.) 

Arundel.  ( Walking  over  and  taking  the  place 
Rose  suggests)  Ah,  excellent  dinner,  wasn’t  it? 

Rose.  I’m  so, glad  you  liked  it. 

Caroline.  ( Seated  r.  c.)  Francesca  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cook. 

Arundel.  ( Sitting  upper  end  of  settee)  She 
seems  to  be.  Let  me  see,  you  have  been  here  two 
weeks  now,  haven’t  you,  dear? 

Rose.  ( Seated  lower  end  of  bench)  Only  one 
week,  Frederick. 

Arundel.  Of  course,  of  course.  I  mean  one 
week. 

Caroline.  And  we  have  three  weeks  more. 

Arundel.  Thank  you — I  mean — yes. 

Rose.  Three  weeks  here  will  do  you  a  lot  of 
good,  Frederick. 

Arundel.  Oh,  my  dear,  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to 
go  back  to  London  before  that. 

Caroline.  Aren’t  you  staying  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  Mr.  Arbuthnot? 

Arundel.  I’m  not  certain.  I  may  be  called  back 
on  business ;  some  work  I  have  to  do. 

Rose.  But  you  can  work  here. 

Arundel..  Oh,  no,  Rose.  This  work  will  have 
to  be  done  in  London.  And  it  would  be  an  impo¬ 
sition  on  your  friends  if  I  were  to  take  possession 
of  one  of  the  rooms  and  make  a  workshop  out  of  it. 

Caroline.  I’m  sure  we’d  all  be  delighted  to  have 
you. 

(Mrs.  Fisher  enters  from  the  dining-room  with 
Mellersh.  Briggs  and  Lotty  appear  in  the 
garden  up  l.) 

Mellersh.  Mrs.  Fisher,  if  you  are  sixty-five, 
which  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt - 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  Oh,  I  am. 

Mellersh.  ( Standing  oratorically  talking  to 
them  all )  Then  I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that 
if  any  of  us  attains  to  the  wisdom  and  discernment 
at  sixty-five  to  which  Mrs.  Fisher  has  attained,  he 
will  be  very  lucky  indeed. 

( They  all  smile  agreeably.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  A  speech  worthy  of  Tennyson! 
Mr.  Wilkins,  one  seldom  finds  a  man  whose  views 
in  regard  to  literature  are  so  sound,  who  thinks  as 
one  should  think  about  Lloyd  George,  and  who 
speaks  so  intelligently  of  politics. 

Mellersh.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Around  to  r.  and  back  of  table. 

■ — Mellersh  holds  her  chair)  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  agreed  that  the  presence  of  your  gentlemen 
guests  has  raised  the  standard  of  our  dinner  table. 

Arundel.  (Briggs  saunters  down)  You’re 
very  kind,  Mrs.  Fisher. 

(Mrs.  Fisher  sits  back  of  table  as  Mellersh  holds 

chair. ) 

Caroline.  Mrs.  Fisher,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  thinks 
he  may  have  to  go  back  to  London  to  do  some  work 
because  he  has  no  place  to  work  here.  Don’t  you 
think  we  could  arrange  for  him  to  make  a  work¬ 
shop  of  the  little  yellow  sitting-room? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  The  yellow  sitting-room? 

Rose.  Oh,  I  don’t - 

Caroline.  Yes ;  it  is  hardly  ever  used,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  sort  of  work  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot? 

Arundel.  I — er — write. 

Mellersh.  (To  r.  end  of  table)  Ah  !  A  writer. 
And  what  do  you  write,  Mr.  Arbuthnot? 
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(Briggs  to  chair  l.  of  table.) 

Arundel.  Novels  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  historical 
novels. 

(Caroline  exits  into  garden.) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Ah,  historical  novels.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  ever  read  anything  of  yours. 

(Briggs  sits  l.  of  table.) 

Rose.  You  wouldn’t  recognize  Frederick’s  books, 
Mrs.  Fisher.  He  writes  under  another  name. 

Mellersh.  Ah,  a  nom  de  plume !  But  you 
should  not  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  paying 
homage  where  homage  is  due,  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

Arundel.  Oh,  there  is  no  homage  due.  My 
things  are  very  unimportant. 

Mellersh.  (To  chair  r.  of  table)  But  what’s 
that  about  hiding  one’s  light  under  a  bushel? 
Shakespeare,  wasn’t  it,  Mrs.  Fisher? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  (Mellersh  sits  r.  of  table  l.) 
No,  that  was  the  Bible.  Do  tell  us,  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

Arundel.  You  are  very  kind  to  be  so  interested, 
but,  you  see,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  doesn’t  exactly  ap¬ 
prove  of  my  books,  so  I  seldom  admit  my  nom  de 
plume. 

Lotty.  (Coming  down  and  sitting  in  chair  c.) 
Nobody  has  to  tell  anything  he  doesn’t  want  to 
here. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  we  are  all  here  under  the 
same  roof ;  of  the  same  family,  so  to  speak.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  know? 

Rose.  Oh,  but  .  .  . 

Arundel.  There’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t, 
I  suppose.  I  write  under  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
Arundel. 

(Rose  rises,  crosses  below  stairs  r.  She  is  dis¬ 
tressed.  ) 
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Mellersh.  Why  .  .  .  you  are  one  of  the 

best- known  writers  in  England.  You  should  have 
told  us  of  this  distinction.  You  see  in  my  profes¬ 
sion  I  am  in  a  position  to  realize  what  it  means  to 
be  a  successful  writer.  The  work,  the  research  and 
even  the  litigation.  Why,  I  dare  say,  a  writer  of 
your  standing  executes  as  many  as  four  or  five 
important  contracts  every  year.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
if  I  may  be  permitted,  you  might  be  proud  of  your 
husband’s  achievements. 

Rose.  But  can  it  be  right  practically  to  license 
sin? 

Mellersh.  Ah,  but  distinguished  sin,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
buthnot!  And  if  I  may  venture  to  disagree,  your 
husband’s  books  do  not  license  sin.  (Briggs  sits 
down,  amused.)  The  world  should  be  shown  what 
not  to  do,  very  explicitly,  as  well  as  what  to  do. 
With  these  memoirs  of  famous  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
mistresses,  your  husband  does  a  great  service  for  he 
virtually  tells  us,  “  here  is  sin,  see  how  attractive 
it  is.  But  you  well  know  the  tragic  ends  of  these 
sinners,  therefore  shun  all  sin  no  matter  how  ap¬ 
pealing.” 

Lotty.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  why  don’t  you  write  a 
history  of  virtue? 

Arundel.  Who  would  believe  it? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  But  the  supply  of  these  ladies 
must  soon  become  exhausted. 

Arundel.  No,  not  the  ladies.  Kings  are  getting 
scarce  but  there  are  plenty  of  the  ladies  waiting  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  I  know  your  things,  Mr.  Arbuth¬ 
not,  and  I  understand  they  are  very  widely  read  by 
young  people.  Anyone  who  makes  the  present 
generation  pay  any  attention  to  the  past,  no  matter 
how  he  does  it,  deserves  great  commendation. 

Lotty.  Then  Mr.  Arbuthnot  may  have  the  little 
yellow  room,  Mrs.  Fisher? 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  Indeed  he  may.  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
you  will  find  writing  materials  in  the  desk,  and 
make  yourself  at  home  with  my  fountain  pen. 

Arundel.  That  is  kind  of  you,  but  .  .  . 

Domenico.  ( Entering  l.  from  dining-room — to 
Briggs)  Le  sedie  sonno  sul  portico,  Signor  Briggs. 
(The  chairs  are  ready  on  the  terrace.) 

Briggs.  Domenico  has  put  the  chairs  out  on  the 
terrace. 

Lotty.  ( Rising )  Come  on,  everybody!  The 
acacias  are  out  and  the  moon  is  wonderful. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Mrs.  Wilkins,  you  are  incorrigible. 
Just  when  I  was  getting  comfortable  here. 

Lotty.  Won’t  you  come? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Oh,  I  suppose  so. 

( They  all  rise.  Rose  and  Arundel  do  not  go  far 
from  their  chairs.  Mellersh  assists  Mrs. 
Fisher  to  rise,  and,  walking  on  her  right  side, 
gives  her  his  right  arm.  Mrs.  Fisher  and 
Mellersh  start  out.  Meantime,  Briggs  is  just 
about  to  offer  Lotty  his  arm,  but  Mrs.  Fisher 
coming  alongside,  takes  Briggs’  other  arm  and 
walks  out  between  Mellersh  and  Briggs. 
Lotty  follows  them.  Rose  and  Arundel  are 
left  alone  in  the  room.  Rose  crosses  to  c.  and 
Arundel  follows  her.) 

Rose.  (Up  c.)  Frederick,  why  did  you  tell 
them? 

Arundel.  How  could  I  help  it? 

Rose.  I  suppose  I  am  foolish,  but  I  have  kept 
it  a  secret  for  so  long. 

Arundel.  There  you  go — putting  up  that  old 
wall  that  keeps  us  apart — your  religion  and  my 
work. 

Rose.  (Coming  close  to  him)  No,  Frederick, 
I  am  going  to  forget  about  your  books.  The  most 
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important  thing  is  that  you  have  a  place  to  work 
and  that  you  can  stay. 

Arundel.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  won’t 
mind  if  I  write  here  ?  Are  you  really  going  to  stop 
nagging- — I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,  but  you’re  not 
going  to  be  unpleasant  about  it? 

Rose.  No,  Frederick.  I  won’t  let  anything  you 
do  really  matter  to  us  unless  you  do. 

xArundel.  Unless  I  do?  My  God! 

Rose.  If  you  think  you  have  to  write  the  things 
you  do  to  earn  a  living  I’m  just  not  going  to  think 
about  it. 

Arundel.  But,  Rose,  dear — I  don’t  think  that 
I’ll  be  able  to  stay  here  even  with  a  place  to  work. 

Rose.  ( In  a  burst  of  anguish,  going  up  C.  to 
arch )  Then  why  did  you  come  here?  If  you  back 
out  it  will  be  the  same  old  thing  over  again.  You 
will  be  in  London  working.  I  will  be  in  Hampstead 
alone.  You  have  just  given  me  a  little  glimpse  of 
happiness,  only  to  snatch  it  away  again.  I  had  got 
used  to  shutting  from  my  mind  everything  that 
would  remind  me  of  the  happiness  we  used  to  have. 
Now  your  coming  here  has  set  me  off  again — long¬ 
ing — desiring.  ( She  is  almost  tearful .) 

Arundel.  (Up  R.  c.)  See  here.  Let’s  go  away 
together.  There  are  lots  of  beautiful  places  in  Italy 

you  haven’t  seen.  . 

Rose.  (Coming  down  R.  to  him,  pleadingly ) 
But  if  you  don’t  have  to  return  to  London,  why 
can’t  we  stay  here?  This  place  has  meant  so  much. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn’t— perhaps  we  wouldn’t  feel 
the  same  toward  each  other  somewhere  else. 

Arundel.  Of  course  we  should. 

Rose.  (Her  hands  on  his  arms )  Frederick,  do 
you  really  want  me  to  go  with  you? 

Arundel.  Why— why,  certainly  I  do. 

Rose.  It’s  been  so  long  since  anybody  has  wanted 
me  anywhere. 


no 
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Arundel.  Now — now. 

Rose.  It  has,  Frederick.  And  it  seems  so  little 
to  want:  to  have  one  person  out  of  all  the  crowds 
in  the  world,  just  to  yourself,  doesn’t  it? 

Arundel.  ( Embracing  her )  Sweetheart. 

(Caroline  and  Lotty  enter,  walking  very  fast. 
Lotty  is  talking  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
Caroline  crosses  up  r.  and  starts  up  the 
stairs. ) 

Lotty.  — whatever  put  such  a  silly  idea  into 
your  head?  You  can’t  go,  you  can’t  possibly. 
Everything  is  just  beginning  to  turn  out  the  way 
I  saw  it  turning  out  and  you  want  to  spoil  it.  (To 
Rose.)  Caroline  says  she  is  going  away. 

(Arundel  starts.  Caroline  does  not  look  at  him.) 

Rose.  Now  ? 

Lotty.  On  the  midnight  train. 

Rose.  But  isn’t  this  rather  sudden? 

Caroline.  (On  lower  landing  r.)  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  all  day.  I  had  a  note  from 
Mother.  She  wants  me  to  meet  her  in  Paris. 
Arundel,  (r.  of  foot  of  stairs)  But  your 

mother  is -  (Caroline  looks  at  him  quickly.) 

I  mean,  your  mother  would  hardly  expect  you  to 
break  up  your  holiday  when  it’s  only  one-fourth 
gone,  would  she? 

Lotty.  Caroline,  you  know  you’ve  just  got  it 
into  your  head  that  you  have  to  escape  something. 
Why  can’t  you  be  satisfied? 

Caroline.  I  am  satisfied,  dear.  But  when 
Mother  calls,  daughter  has  to  run. 

Lotty.  I’d  like  to  see  anybody  make  you  run. 
Arundel.  So  would  I — that  is — it  doesn’t  seem 
possible.  (Goes  up  stage.) 


Ill 
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Rose.  (Caroline  starts  upstairs )  Can’t  you 
telegraph  your  mother,  or  something? 

Caroline.  I  wish  I  could,  but  I’m  afraid  not. 
(She  starts  upstairs .)  But  I’ll  see  you  all  later. 
The  train  doesn’t  go  until  twelve. 

(Rose  follows  over  R. — she  exits.) 

Lotty.  (Crossing  to  l.  of  table  L.)  What  is 
the  matter  with  that  girl  ? 

Arundel.  (Down  r.  c. )  You  know,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  Lady  Caroline  has  to  meet  her  mother  at  all. 

Lotty.  (Sinking  gloomily  into  a  chair  L.  of  ta¬ 
ble)  It’s  just  too  disappointing. 

Rose.  What  do  you  mean,  Frederick  ? 

Arundel.  I  think  Lady  Caroline  resents  the 
place  being  filled  up  with  guests. 

Rose.  Oh,  I  don’t. 

Arundel.  But  she  came  down  here  to  be  quiet — 
and  rest - 

Lotty.  Did  she  tell  you  that? 

Arundel.  (To  Lotty  to  c.  of  stage)  Oh,  no, 
no.  Of  course  not.  She  wouldn’t  tell  me  anything 
like  that. 

Rose.  How  can  you  tell? 

Arundel.  (Between  Rose  and  Lotty)  Oh,  i 
can’t  explain  it,  Rose.  It’s  intuition.  Being  a 
writer  I  can  sense  the  real  meaning  of  people  s  ac¬ 
tions,  otherwise  I  couldn’t  write  about  them. 

(Rose  isn’t  convinced  and  shows  it.) 

Lotty.  What  can  we  do?  . 

Arundel.  Who  has  the  most  influence  with 

Lady  Caroline? 

Rose.  Lotty  has.  (Crossing  to  Lotty  l.)  Why 
don’t  you  tell  Caroline  you  see  her  not  going  that 
seems  to  be  very  effective. 
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Lotty.  ( Inspired )  Mrs.  Fisher!  (She  rises.) 

Rose.  (Front  of  table )  Mrs.  Fisher? 

Lotty.  We’ll  have  Mrs.  Fisher  talk  to  her ! 

Rose.  I  believe  Caroline  needs  to  be  handled 
with  tact  and  kindness  and  Mrs.  Fisher ! ! ! 

Lotty.  Caroline  has  had  too  much  tact  and  kind¬ 
ness.  Mellersh  had  his  explosion.  Caroline  will 
have  Mrs.  Fisher.  (Exit  up  l.  to  garden.) 

Rose.  (Following  her)  But  everything  has  been 
so  pleasant,  Lotty,  etc.,  etc.  (Exit.) 

(Arundel  runs  up  to  the  door  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  out  of  sight.  Then  he  rushes  up  the 
stairs  r.  and  disappears.  He  is  heard,  but  not 
seen,  as  he  knocks  at  Caroline’s  door.) 

Arundel.  (Off  stage.  He  knocks)  Caroline. 
(Another  knock.)  Caroline! 

Caroline.  (Off  stage)  What  is  it? 

Arundel.  I  must  talk  to  you ! 

Caroline.  Who  is  it? 

Arundel.  Arundel — Arbuthnot — Arundel. 

Caroline.  All  right;  in  a  moment.  (Arundel 
appears  again.  Greatly  troubled,  he  walks  down  the 
stairs,  and  looks  off  l.  to  garden.)  What  is  it? 

Arundel.  (Turning  back  down  r.  c.)  I  must 
talk  to  you  before  Rose  returns. 

Caroline.  (Coming  down  to  lower  landinci) 
Must  you,  but  why? 

Arundel,  (r.  c.)  I  want  to  kiss  your  shoes. 

Caroline.  Do  you  ?  Then  I  should  have  on  my 
new  ones.  These  aren’t  nearly  good  enough. 

Arundel.  I’m  not  trying  to  be  funny,  Caroline. 
When  the  blessedly  impetuous  Mrs.  Wilkins  blurted 
out  in  the  nick  of  time  that  I  am  Rose’s  husband, 
you  behaved  exactly  as  a  man  would  have  behaved 
to  his  friend. 

Caroline.  Did  I  ? 
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Arundel.  As  long  as  I  live  you’ll  be  my  idea  of 
a  thoroughbred. 

Caroline.  Shall  I? 

Arundel.  It  is  the  rarest  and  most  precious  of 
combinations  to  be  a  woman  and  to  have  the  loyalty 
of  a  man. 

Caroline.  Is  it?  ( Wistfully .)  I  wish  I  were 
like  that. 

Arundel.  But  you  are.  And  your  going  away 
proves  that  you  are  even  more  like  that.  But  I 
can’t  allow  you  to  go. 

Caroline.  Can’t  you? 

Arundel.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair.  I’d  be  a  cad.  No, 
Caroline,  I’ll  go  at  once. 

Caroline.  What  of  Rose?  ( Down  from  land¬ 
ing.  )  You  know  what  your  coming  here  has  meant 
to  her.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  come  to  life  the 
way  she  has  since  you  arrived.  And  speaking  of 
loyalty,  I  think  you  have  overlooked  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  your  own  wife.  In  spite  of  your  philandering, 
which  she  must  suspect  even  if  she  hasn’t  discov¬ 
ered  it,  she  has  kept  her  love  for  you. 

Arundel.  Caroline,  if  you  had  known  Rose  in 
London  you  would  understand. 

Caroline.  Just  the  same  I  think  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  make  up  to  Rose. 

Arundel.  I  have  a  great  deal,  a  very  great  deal. 
And  I  intend  to  make  it  up  to  her.  But  I  simply 
can’t  see  you  robbed  of  your  holiday  because  my 
coming  here  has  placed  us  in  an  unusual  position. 

Caroline.  But  I  am  not  leaving  because  you 
are  here. 

Arundel.  Then  why? 

Caroline.  Because  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  1 

have  other  plans. 

Arundel.  Oh,  Caroline.  ... 

Caroline  It’s  true.  I  don’t  mind  your  being 
here  at  all.  I  have  been  as  grateful  to  Lotty  as 
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you  have  because  she  prevented  me  from  saying 
something  complicating.  I  really  feel  very  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  you  because  you  are  being  so  decent 
to  Rose. 

Arundel.  But  I  know  you  are  going  away  only 
because  you  think  you  might  still  forget  and  say 
something  hopelessly  complicating. 

Caroline.  I  assure  you  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  either  you  or  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

Arundel.  Then  if  it  hasn’t,  will  you  remain  until 
to-morrow,  at  least? 

Caroline.  Why  ? 

Arundel.  Something  might  happen  ...  to 
make  you  change  your  mind.  {Hastily.)  I  don’t 
mean  that  I  shall  do  anything  to  hurt  Rose.  I 
won’t. 

Caroline.  Very  well  .  .  .  if  it  will  make 

you  feel  better,  until  to-morrow. 

Arundel.  Now  I  do  want  to  kiss  your  shoes. 

Caroline.  {Crossing  to  him)  Won’t  this  do 
just  as  well?  {She  holds  out  her  hand  for  him  to 
kiss. ) 

Arundel.  Bless  you ! 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Entering  from  the  garden)  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  ask  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  talk  to  this  young  woman  alone?  {Cross¬ 
ing  down  r.  of  table.) 

Arundel.  Certainly,  Mrs.  Fisher.  {Exit  into 
garden  above  Mrs.  Fisi-ier.  ) 

Mrs.  Fisher.  {Looking  after  Arundel)  Upon 
my  word,  it’s  past  all  patience  the  way  that  pretty 
face  of  yours  turns  every  man  who  sees  it  into  a 
simpering  idiot. 

Caroline,  (r.  c.)  Oh,  they  may  wabble  a  bit 
but  they  soon  regain  their  balance. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  (l.  c. — After  trying  very  hard  to 
think  of  an  appropriate  answer  fairly  bursts  with) 
What’s  this  I  hear  about  your  going? 
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Caroline.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Mrs.  Wilkins  said  you  intend  to 

leave. 

Caroline.  I  do.  _ 

Mrs.  Fisher.  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Caroline.  Why  sha’n’t  I  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Because  you  sha’n’t.  Whatever 
put  such  a  silly  notion  into  your  head  ?  How  do  you 
expect  to  come  to  a.  conclusion  about  anything  if 
you  refuse  to  remain  in  one  place  long  enough  for 
a  conclusion  to  catch  up  with  you? 

Caroline.  ( Step  away:  R.)  But  I  have  come  to 

a  conclusion. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  What  is  it?  . 

Caroline.  ( Turning  to  her)  Well,  it  hasnt 
anything  to  do  with  a  husband  and  children. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  ( Going  c.)  What  else  do  you 

think  there  is  for  a  young  woman  like  you? 

Caroline.  ( Above  her  up  to  arch)  I  don  t 
know,  I’m  sure.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
better  later  on. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  (r.  c.)  Later  on  will  never  ar¬ 
rive.  You  are  just  where  you  were  when  you 
came.  The  only  conclusion  that  you  have  come  to 
is  that  you  are  going  away,  and  to-night.  What  an 
idea!  Leaving  at  night  like  this. 

Caroline.  ( Down  R.  of  table  l.)  Ohf  I  m  not 

going  until  morning. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  (c.)  Humph!  Ten  minutes  ago 
you  were  leaving  at  once.  So  Mrs.  Wilkins  said 

,  .  .  weren’t  you  ?  . 

Caroline.  Yes,  but  I  have  since  decided  not  to 

go  until  to-morrow.  ,  , ,  .  , 

Mrs  Fisher.  {To  her)  Probably  m  ten  min¬ 
utes  you  will  decide  to  go  to-night.  What  you 
should  do  is  stay  here.  Talk  to  someone— Mr. 
Briggs. 
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Caroline.  ( Distastefully ,  sitting  in  chair  r.  of 
table  l.  )  Mr.  Briggs  ! 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Certainly  Mr.  Briggs.  You  liked 
him  well  enough  a  few  days  ago.  Just  because  he 
has  come  down  here,  I  suppose  you’ve  got  it  into 
your  head  that  he  is  one  of  the  young  men  you  talk 
about  who  spends  his  time  collecting  free  lunches 
and  dinners.  ... 

Caroline.  Isn’t  he? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  He  is  not.  He  is  my  guest,  he  is 
a  man  of  character  and  attainment  and  I  will  not 
have  him  misunderstood.  ( Sitting  in  chair  c.,  very 
indignant.) 

_  Caroline.  Don’t  worry.  I  don’t  misunderstand 
him. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Then  why  don’t  you  cultivate 
him? 

Caroline.  Why  do  you  insist  on  trying  to  man¬ 
age  me? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Because  I  know  what  is  best  for 
you.  You  take  my  advice  and  begin  to  cultivate 
Mr.  Briggs  at  once.  He  is  worth  cultivating. 

Caroline.  ( Sarcastically )  Oh,  he  is? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Certainly  he  is.  The  name  of 
Thomas  Watley  Briggs  will  be  a  name  long  after 
the  house  of  Droitwich  is  less  than  a  memory.  I 
believe  Mr.  Briggs  could  make  something  of  a 
young  woman  like  you. 

Caroline.  ( Sweetly  sarcastic)  Do  you? 

.Mrs.  Fisher.  He  has  made  much  of  less  prom¬ 
ising  material. 

Caroline.  I  presume  he  told  you  all  about  him¬ 
self. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  _  Mr.  Briggs  has  confided  in  me, 
but  I  have  received  a  reply  from  my  friend,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  whom  I  wrote, 
to  have  Mr.  Briggs  looked  up. 

Caroline.  ( Interested )  What  did  he  say? 
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Mrs.  Fisher.  Many  things  .  .  .  among  them 
that  Mr.  Briggs  has  made  himself  a  poor  man  by 
helping  others.  He  actually  provided  for  the  men 
of  his  battalion  who  could  not  find  work  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  took  Maria  Monfalconi,  who  is  a  niece 
of  Francesca,  the  serving  maid  in  this  very  house, 
educated  her  from  childhood,  and  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  achieve  her  success. 

Caroline.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Certainly  it  is  true.  And  you 
you  who  cannot  even  come  to  a  conclusion 
refuse  to  help  him  by  allowing  him  to  paint 
your  portrait. 

Caroline.  I  thought  it  was  nothing  but  talk. 

Mrs.  Fisher.  Talk!  ( Rising  l.  to  her.)  Lady 
Caroline,  you  are  a  child.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and 
I  suppose  I  am  too  often  like  an  old  woman,  but 
Mr  Briggs  is  just  such  a  son  as  I  should  like  to 
have  had.  You  will  hurt  him  very  much  if  you 
leave,  and  I  hope,  I  do  hope  you  will  do  nothing  ot 
the  sort.  Good-night!  ( Exits  up  the  stairs.) 


(Caroline  does  not  reply.  She  sits  very  still,  star¬ 
ing  thoughtfully  ahead  of  her  for  several  sec¬ 
onds.  Then  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  she 
rises  and  ‘  walks  toward  the  stairs.  As  she 
starts  to  go  up  Francesca’s  singing  is  heard 
off  stage.  Caroline’s  ascent  becomes  slower. 
Half-way  up  she  stops  to  listen.  She  turns, 
comes  down  the  stairs  to  listen,  and  finally 
crosses  the  room  and  opens  the  dining-room 
door.) 


(THE  ITALIAN  SPEECHES  FOR  THE  FOL¬ 
LOWING  SCENE  BETWEEN  CARO- 
LINE  AND  FRANCESCA) 


Caroline.  Francesca !  Parlami  encore  di  Maria 
Monfalconi  e  del  Signor  Briggs  ? 
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Francesca.  Di  Maria  Monfalconi — mia  piccola 
bambina  ? 

Caroline.  Si. 

Francesca.  O  il  santo  cielo,  mi  mando  il  Signor 
Briggs — O  Donna  Caroline  mi  senta - 

Caroline.  Adagio — adagio,  Francesca. 

Francesca.  Un  giorno  il  Signor  Briggs  senti  la 
mia  piccola  Maria  a  cantare.  Ci  piaque  multo  la 
voce.  La  mando  subito  a  Paris,  e  a  London  a 
studiare.  Dopo  la  fece  debutare  al  teatro  della 
Scala  a  Milano.  Adesso  la  mia  bella  Maria  e  famosa 
come  Patti,  Tetrazzini  e  Galli-Curci.  Maria  canta 
la  Traviata,  la  Boheme  e  Rigoletto  etc.  E  dopo 
averla  sentita  Gatti  Casazza  la  engagio  subito  e 
lanno  che  viene  Maria  debuta  a  Metropolitan  a  New 
York — e  tutto  per  che  del  Signor  Briggs - 

Caroline.  Grazie — e  tutto,  Francesca. 

(THE  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE  ABOVE 
SPEECHES) 

Caroline.  {In  Italian )  Francesca.  {The  sing¬ 
ing  stops  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  very  high 
note.)  Tell  me  about  {In  Italian.)  Maria  Monfal¬ 
coni  and  Mr.  Briggs.  {To  front  up.) 

Francesca.  Maria  Monfalconi,  my  little  niece? 

Caroline.  {In  Italian)  Yes.  Adagio — -adagio. 

Francesca.  {In  Italian. — l.  of  Caroline)  Oh, 
the  heavens  sent  Mr.  Briggs.  He  heard  my  little 
baby  singing  for  me  years  ago  and  he  was  enrap¬ 
tured,  as  everybody  is  who  hears  Maria.  So  he 
sent  her  to  school  in  Paris,  then  in  Rome.  {She 
has  become  greatly  excited  and  gradually  walks  on 
stage  from  the  dining-room.  Caroline  backs  to¬ 
ward  the  c.  as  she  appears.)  Then  Mr.  Briggs 
made  them  let  her  sing  in  London,  Paris,  La  Scala 
Milan— now  my  little  Maria  Monfalconi,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Maria  Monfalconi  is  as  famous  as  Caruso, 
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Scotti,  Tetrazzini.  She  sings  Boheme,  Aida,  Pag- 
liacci,  Tosca. — Gatti  Casazza  has  engaged  her  for 
the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  next  year — all  because 
of  Mr.  Briggs. 

(Briggs  appears  at  the  garden  door.  He  stops. 

Francesca  and  Caroline  discover  him. ) 

Caroline.  ( In  Italian  and  embarrassed)  Thank 
you,  Francesca.  That  is  all. 

Francesca.  Si,  Signora.  (Exits  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room.) 

Briggs.  (Down  c.)  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  break  up  your  holiday,  Lady  Caroline.  I  am 
not  going  to  stay  to-night.  I  am  going  at  once. 

Caroline,  (l.  of  table  l.)  Why  are  you  going? 

Briggs.  Because  you  object  to  my  being  here. 

Caroline.  But  I  don’t. 

Briggs.  (Sarcastically)  H’mm.  I  suppose  you 
haven’t  shown  it.  First  you  weren’t  going  to  sit  at 
the  same  dinner  table  where  I  was.  Now  you  don’t 
want  to  stay  in  the  same  house.  I’m  sorry  I  have 
annoyed  you. 

Caroline.  But  you  haven’t. 

Briggs.  Oh,  you  don’t  have  to  be  so  painfully 
polite  about  it. 

Caroline.  (Slyly)  Painfully? 

Briggs.  Perhaps  that  is  a  poor  choice  of  a  word 
but  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean.  (Steps  to 
her.)  You  remind  me  of  Monfalconi.  She  is  really 
an  agreeable,  human  sort  of  person,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  she  decides  to  conduct  herself  as  people  think 
a  very  beautiful  and  famous  prima  donna  has  a 
right  to  conduct  herself. 

Caroline.  That’s  not  fair. 

Briggs.  It’s  as  fair  as  your  assumption  that  I, 
whom  you  have  not  met  more  than  two  or  three 
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times,  represent  any  person  or  class  which  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  you. 

Caroline.  How  do  you  know  I  have? 

Briggs.  ( Three  steps  r.  first — then  speak — turn ) 
It’s  true,  isn’t  it?  You  have  not  been  one  whit  less 
courteous  nor  hospitable  than  anyone  here,  out¬ 
wardly,  but  you  know  and  I  know  that  you  made 
up  your  mind  to  dislike  me  the  very  first  day  I 
arrived  in  the  village. 

Caroline.  I’m  sorry  if  I’ve  led  you  to  believe 
anything  like  that.  I  do  want  to  apologize  for  the 
way  I  acted  about  the  portrait.  I  appreciate  your 
wanting  to  do  it.  I  really  do. 

Briggs.  Well — thank  you.  I  was  keen  about  it, 
but  I’m  not  now. 

Caroline.  Have  I  turned  out  as  badly  as  that? 

Briggs.  Rather  my  coming  here  has  turned  out 
as  badly  as  that.  I  couldn’t  paint  you  now  if  I  had 
to.  ( Starting  r.) 

Caroline.  I  think,  Mr.  Thomas  Watley  Briggs, 
that  you  are  very  angry. 

Briggs.  ( Stops — come  back  to  c.)  I  am  not 
angry — why  should  I  be?  I  let  this  place  and  I 
have  been  paid  rent  for  it.  I  had  no  business  com¬ 
ing  down  here,  and  just  because  I  did  come,  wanting 
to  do  a  portrait  of  one  of  my  tenants,  and  was  re¬ 
fused,  why  should  I  be  angry? 

Caroline.  ( To  him )  Then  if  you’re  not,  why 
go  away? 

Briggs.  Because  I  want  to  get  out  of  here.  {JJp 
stage ,  then  down.)  I — I  have  to  return  to  London. 

Caroline.  Well,  if  you  really  want  to  paint  my 
portrait  I  shall  be  in  London  soon.  Perhaps  you 
would  feel  differently  there. 

Briggs.  I  don’t  think  I  should  ever  care  to  risk 
seeing  you  in  London.  In  spite  of  a  few  delightful 
hours  here,  there  I  should  very  likely  automatically 
become  one  of  the  group  or  one  of  the  kind,  who 
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drove  you  to  solitude  with  three  women  at  San 
Salvatore. 

Lotty.  ( Quite  breathless  as  she  rushes  in  from 
the  garden)  Oh,  Caroline! 

(Briggs  and  Caroline,  both  startled,  turn  quickly.) 

Caroline.  What  is  it? 

Lotty.  ( Having  seen  Briggs)  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don.  It’s  all  right.  It’s  perfectly  all  right.  (She 
starts  to  go  back  to  the  garden.) 

Briggs.  (Starting  toward  the  stairs  R.)  Do 

come  in,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  was  just  going -  (He 

exits  up  the  stairs.) 

Lotty.  (Apologetically. — l.  of  Caroline)  I 
didn’t  mean  to  interrupt  anything,  Caroline,  but  I 
had  to  tell  someone.  It  was  neither  good-morning 
nor  good-night  and  Mellersh  kissed  me.  (Caro¬ 
line  laughs.)  This  place  is  enchanted. 

Mellersh.  (Entering  from  the  garden. — L.  of 
Lotty)  Here  we  are,  here  we  are!  I  hope,  Lady 
Caroline,  that  you  have  been  persuaded  to  remain. 
If  you  haven’t,  may  I  not  respectfully  add  my  ear¬ 
nest  entreaties  that  you  will  ? 

Lotty.  You’re  not  going,  are  you,  Caroline? 

Caroline.  You  are  all  going  to  so  much  trouble 
about  me. 

Lotty.  Why  shouldn’t  we? 

Mellersh.  Indeed,  why  should  we  not?  If  I 
may  be  permitted,  our  party  would  lose  much  of  its 
raison  d’etre  if  it  were  suddenly  to  be  deprived  of 
your  company. 

Caroline.  Thank  you.  At  any  rate  if  I  do  go, 
it  won’t  be  until  to-morrow. 

Mellersh.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
inquiries  where  inquiries  are  out  of  place,  but  I 
should  like  to  suggest,  Lady  Caroline,  that  if  your 
sudden  decision  to  leave  is  inspired  by  a  matter  in 
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which  a  question  of  law  is  involved,  my  advice  is 
at  your  disposal. 

Caroline.  That  is  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
but  it  isn’t  at  all  as  serious  as  that. 

Mellersh.  Then  I  am  very  glad.  My  profes¬ 
sion,  like  the  profession  of  medicine,  is  one  whose 
members  have  due  cause  for  happiness,  both  when 
there  is  trouble  and  when  there  is  not. 

Caroline.  Then  you  are  fortunate. 

Mellersh.  Both  in  my  profession,  and  if  I  may 
be  permitted,  at  the  present  time,  in  my  associations. 
(He  bows.) 

Lotty.  (Taking  his  arm)  Isn’t  he  sweet? 

Caroline.  Don’t  you  think  San  Salvatore  has 
done  your  wife  a  great  deal  of  good,  Mr.  Wilkins  ? 

Mellersh.  What  could  be  more  beneficial  than 
such  a  holiday  as  this  ? 

Lotty.  (Shyly)  Then  you  have  forgiven  me, 
Mellersh? 

Mellersh.  (Magnanimously)  Indeed  when  we 
return  to  London  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  my  wife  with  her  savings  intact. 

Caroline.  How  perfect ! 

Lotty.  (She  kisses  him)  You  really  are  too 
sweet.  Now,  Mellersh,  will  you  do  something  else 
for  me;  just  one  little  favor? 

Mellersh.  What  is  it,  my  dear? 

Lotty.  Rose  is  a  little  bit  worried  because  every¬ 
body  here  knows  about  her  husband  being  Ferdinand 
Arundel.  You’ll  remember  not  to  mention  it  to  a 
soul  when  we  get  back  to  Hampstead,  won’t  you  ? 

.  Mellersh.  Of  course  I  shall.  I  shall  be  discre¬ 
tion  itself.  (To  Caroline.)  I  think  I  shall  bid 
you  good-night.  Lady  Caroline.  (He  kisses  her 
hand.) 

Caroline.  Good-night ! 

(Mellersh  crosses  toward  stairs  r.) 
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Mellersh.  (At  landing)  It’s  late,  Charlotte. 

Lotty.  I  know.  I  won’t  be  long,  Mellersh. 

Mellersh.  (Turning  on  landing)  It  does  seem 
to  give  you  ladies  such  great  satisfaction  to  review 
the  events  of  the  day  before  retiring,  doesn’t  it? 

I  never  could  see  much  in  it  myself.  Ah  .  .  . 

well  .  .  .  good-night.  (Upstairs  and  exit.) 

Caroline.  Good-night. 

Lotty.  That  man  has  certainly  burst  his  cocoon. 
(She  leans  toward  Caroline;  foot  of  stairs.) 
Love !  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  of  something  else 
in  the  world  that  works  such  wonders.  (Pause.) 
Can  you? 

Caroline.  (Sitting  r.  of  table)  I  don’t  feel 
like  arguing  about  it  to-night. 

Lotty.  Of  course  you  don’t. 

Caroline.  Isn’t  there  any  getting  away  from 
this  love  of  yours?  A  lot  of  good  it  was  for  me 
to  come  down  here  to  get  away  from  it.  Every¬ 
body  here  is  in  its  different  stages.  Even  Mrs. 
Fisher. 

Lotty.  (Sitting  in  chair  r.  of  Caroline)  Even 
Mrs.  Fisher.  She  is  just  pliable  with  it.  Did  you 
notice  how  full  of  concern  she  was  at  dinner  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Briggs  wouldn’t  eat?  She  was  all  soft 
with  motherliness.  And  Mellersh — why,  Mellersh 
would  eat  his  fish  whether  it  was  cooked  in  butter 
or  not.  (She  sighs  happily.)  _  Everything  is  so 
simple.  Everyone  has  just  slid  into  his  or  her  place 
naturally,  without  trying.  I  suppose  Rose’s  hus¬ 
band  seems  to  you  just  an  ordinary,  good-natured, 
uninteresting  middle-aged  man.  (Musingly.  No 
answer.)  He  isn’t.  Rose  sees  through  all  that. 
Rose  sees  all  we  can’t  see  because  she  loves  him. 
And  you’ll  get  it,  too,  Caroline— and  when  you  do— 
you’ll  just  sit  there  smiling  and  happy,  without  even 
bothering  to  wonder  what  happened. 

Caroline.  Don’t  be  sentimental. 
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Lotty.  It’s  like  being  in  a  bitter  wind  with  no 
clothes  on  and  getting  colder  and  colder— without 
love.  (Caroline  pulls  her  wrap  more  closely  about 
herself.)  You  can’t  protect  yourself  from  the 
eternities  with  that  thing. 

Caroline.  ( Rising  and  crossing  r.)  Lotty,  stop 
it!  What’s  got  into  this  place — into  everybody — 
into  me  ?  I  thought  being  with  people  I  didn’t  know 
— getting  rid  of  everything — would  let  me  see. 
( Up  to  arch.) 

Lotty.  See  what  ? 

Caroline.  (Up  under  arch)  I  don’t  know.  But 
I’m  not  seeing  it,  whatever  it  is.  (Down  R.  of  ta¬ 
ble.  )  Coming  here  hasn’t  been  getting  rid  of  things 
at  all.  It  was  only  changing  them.  You  can’t  go 
anywhere,  you  can’t  be  with  anybody  and  think  out 
the  things  you  want  to  think  out.  People  jump 
into  your  life  and  affect  you  no  matter  where  you 
are.  If  they  are  happy  about  something  you  become 
conscious  of  a  gap.  If  you  want  to  avoid  some¬ 
body,  you  can’t  just  avoid  them  and  have  done  with 
it.  You  worry  about  what  they  may  be  thinking 
about  your  avoiding  them.  Problems !  Mrs.  Ar- 
buthnot  becomes  a  problem.  Mrs.  Fisher  becomes 
a  problem.  Mr.  Briggs  is  a  problem,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  will  continue  to  be  one  even  after  he 
leaves. 

Lotty.  But  he  isn’t  leaving. 

Caroline.  Yes,,  he  is.  He  is  in  his  room  now 
packing. 

Lotty.  What  on  earth  is  he  leaving  for? 

Caroline.  (Crossing  to  table)  When  you  told 
them  that  I  intended  to  go  he  thought  he  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

Lotty.  Well,  wasn’t  he? 

Caroline.  (At  front  of  table)  Yes — no - - 

Oh,  I  don’t  know. 
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Lotty.  I  see  him  being  the  cause  of  it.  But  you 
weren’t  trying  to  run  away  from  Mr.  Briggs. 

Caroline.  I  was  trying  to  run  away  from  my 
thought  about  Mr.  Briggs. 

Lotty.  ( Triumphantly )  I  knew  it;  when  did 
you  get  it? 

Caroline.  Get  what  ? 

Lotty.  When  did  you  first  discover  you  had 
thoughts  about  Mr.  Briggs? 

Caroline.  Oh  ...  at  dinner  ...  if  you 
insist.  ...  Or  perhaps  it  was  in  London.  .  .  . 
How  do  I  know?  ( Around  about  table  to  c. ) 

Lotty.  ( Triumphantly )  That’s  why  you  came 
here.  You  fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Briggs  the  day 
you  met  him. 

Caroline.  I  never  expected  to  see  him  again. 

Lotty.  You  hoped  you  would  see  him  again, 
whether  you  knew  it  or  not. 

Caroline.  Well,  I’ve  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
things  now.  I  would  do  that,  though,  wouldn’t  I? 

Lotty.  Caroline,  don’t  you  think,  considering 
everything,  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  get  on  with 
your  loving? 

Caroline.  ( Laughing  bitterly — sitting  r.  of  ta¬ 
ble)  That  is  funny.  . 

Lotty.  ( Calmly — around  back  of  tabic')  No,  it 

Caroline.  If  you  could  have  heard  Mr.  Briggs 
a  few  minutes  ago  you’d  realize  how.  funny  it  is. 
He  isn’t  going  to  waste  any  more  of  his  time  hang¬ 
ing  around  a  woman  thing.  He  has  seen  light 
through  me.  .  .  .  He’s  cured.  Lotty,  do  you 

know  what  I  feel  like  .  .  .  thanks  to  this  love 
you  talk  so  much  about? 

Lotty.  ( Close  to  her')  What,  dear? 

Caroline.  A  spoilt,  suspicious  old  spinster. 

Lotty.  I  can’t  help  it,  Caroline.  I  see  you  two 
being  the  Briggses.  {Exit  to  garden  up  l.) 
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(Francesca  is  singing  off  l.  Domenico  comes 
downstairs  R.  with  Briggs’  bag.  Caroline  sits 
up  with  a  start.  When  he  reaches  landing  she 
calls  him.) 

Caroline.  Domenico.  (Domenico  turns.  Caro¬ 
line  speaks  in  Italian.)  Di  chi  sono  quelle  val- 
lige?  (Whose  valise  is  that?) 

Domenico.  Del  Signor  Briggs.  {He  stands 
waiting  for  her  instructions.  Caroline  is  thinking 
very  fast.) 

Caroline.  {Pointing  suddenly  to  dining-room) 
Mettell  la.  (Put  it  there.) 

Domenico.  Ma  il  Signor  Briggs  .  .  .  (But 
Mr.  Briggs.) 

Caroline.  {Pleadingly)  Mettell  la.  (Dome¬ 
nico  takes  bag  into  dining-room  L.  He  comes  out 
again,  to  Caroline  c.)  Va  bene.  Non  voglis  che 
il  Signor  Briggs  ti  veda.  Va  via  fa  presto.  (Don’t 
let  him  see  you.  Hide  quickly.) 

(Domenico  rushes  out  through  dining-room .1 
Caroline  turns  out  stand  lamp  below  stairs 
r.  and  sits  r.  of  table  L.  c.  Briggs  comes  down 
the  stairs  carrying  his  hat  and  stick.  He  stops 
before  Caroline  in  a  very  matter-of-fact 
manner.) 

Briggs,  (r.  of  her)  Good-bye,  Lady  Caroline. 
It  has  been  delightful  to  know  you.  I  do  hope  the 
rest  of  the  month  will  pass  pleasantly  for  you. 

Caroline.  {Quietly)  Thank  you. 

Briggs.  Will  you  say  good-bye  to  the  others  for 
me,  Lady  Caroline? 

Caroline.  I  shall. 

Briggs.  Thank  you.  Good-bye.  {He  walks 
quickly  through  the  door  down  r.  Caroline  runs 
over  and  looks  through  the  door  after  him.  Then 
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she  runs  hack  to  her  chair.)  Domenico!  Dome¬ 
nico!  ( Coming  just  inside  the  door.)  Have  you 
seen  Domenico? 

Caroline.  Why  .  .  .  yes  ...  I  believe 
he  did  pass  through  here.  _ 

Briggs.  ( Opening  dining-room  door)  Dome¬ 
nico!  Domenico!  {He  allows  the  door  to  close 
and  speaks  to  Caroline.)  He  didn’t  go  back  up¬ 
stairs,  did  he?  {Front  of  table.) 

Caroline.  No.  I’m  positive  he  didn’t  go  back 
upstairs. 

(Briggs  looks  through  the  arch  into  garden  again.) 

Briggs.  {Down  r.  of  her)  That’s  strange.  He 
knows  I  have  to  catch  a  train. 

Caroline.  Can  I  tell  him  anything  for  you? 

Briggs.  He  has  my  luggage.  I  can’t  go  without 
my  luggage. 

Caroline.  Couldn’t  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

Briggs.  I  have  to  have  it.  I  can’t  travel  in  these 
things.  {He  runs  up  to  the  door  again.)  I  sup¬ 
pose0  I  shall  have  to  wait  until  he  shows  up. 
{Down  r.) 

Caroline.  You  know,  Thomas  Briggs,  I  feel 
terribly  guilty. 

Briggs.  What - ?  {He  turns  in  surprise.) 

Caroline.  I  owe  you  so  much. 

Briggs.  You  owe  me.  But  it’s  I  .  .  .  who 
owe  ... 

Caroline.  {In  wonder)  Please!  Wont  you 
clear  your  mind  of  everything  except  just  truth? 
You  don’t  owe  me  anything. 

Briggs.  I  don’t  owe  you  anything?  Why,  I 
owe  you  my  first  sight  of  .  .  . 

Caroline.  For  goodness  sake,  don’t  be  humble. 
Why  should  you?  It’s  ridiculous  of  you  to  be 
humble.  You’re  worth  fifty  of  me.  I  have  been 
most  ungrateful.  It’s  been  beautiful  to  be  here. 
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Briggs.  Oh,  Lady  Caroline  .  .  .  ( Standing 
near  her.)  just  to  see  you  here  .  .  .  nothing  in 
the  place,  no  white  flower  is  whiter,  more  exquisite. 
If  I  could  only  think  of  you  being  here  always. 
(Briggs  suddenly  discovers  that  Caroline  is  shak¬ 
ing  with  silent  laughter.)  Are  you  laughing  at  me? 
Caroline.  No. 

Briggs.  At  what  then? 

Caroline.  I  was  laughing  at  something  Lotty 
said. 

Briggs.  Oh!  (Pause.)  Will  you  .  .  .  tell 
me  what  it  was? 

Caroline.  ( Looking  at  him  and  smiling  very,  very 
sweetly)  Lotty  said  .  .  .  she  saw  us  .  .  . 

being  the  Briggses ! 

(Briggs  nearly  collapses.  He  drops  hat,  stick, 
overcoat,  but  he  recovers  sufficiently  to  be  seen 
moving  toward  her  just  before  the  end  of  the 
fall  of  the  slow) 


CURTAIN 


THE  CLOTHES 


Lotty : 

Prologue  :  She  wears  a  “  serviceable  ”  winter 
Norfolk  suit  of  tweed,  a  knockabout  felt  hat,  and 
heavy  tan  leather  shoes.  She  carries  an  umbrella 
and  a  raincoat. 

Act  I :  A  canary  yellow,  two-piece  sport  frock ; 
simple  and  inexpensive. 

Act  II:  Her  afternoon  frock  is  a  white  geor¬ 
gette  with  a  flowered  border.  Her  dinner  gown  is 
a  very  simple  flesh-colored  chiffon.  ( She  wears  the 
dinner  gown  in  Act  III.) 

Rose: 

Prologue  :  She  wears  a  long,  heavy  dark  winter 
coat,  a  small  black  felt  hat,  rubbers  and  carries  an 
umbrella.  Her  clothes  have  more  of  an  air  about 
them  than  Lotty’s  :  they  are  not  quite  so  “  useful.” 

Act  I:  A  very  plain  French-blue  sport  dress. 

Act  II :  Her  afternoon  frock  is  of  orchid  chif¬ 
fon,  with  a  large  hat  to  match.  Her  dinner  gown 
is  of  watermelon  georgette.  (She  wears  the  dinner 
gown  in  Act  III.) 

Caroline  : 

Prologue:  She  wears  a  simple,  but  very  chic 
and  expensive  black  satin  one-piece  gown  with  furs ; 
a  very  small  black  satin  hat ;  carries  a  black  pocket- 
book  and  gloves. 

Act  I:  A  simple  white  sport  frock. 

Act  II :  Her  afternoon  frock  is  a  Mediterranean 
blue  chiffon.  She  dresses  for  dinner  in  a  stunning 
green  gown  with  crystal  trimming;  silver  slippers 
and  hose.  (She  wears  the  latter  in  Act  III.) 
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Mrs.  Fisher: 

Prologue:  She  wears  a  very  grand  long  black 
velvet  cloak,  a  small  hat  with  ostrich  feathers,  and 
carries  a  small,  old-fashioned  muff. 

Act  I :  A  plain,  severe  black  taffeta. 

Act  II :  Before  she  dresses  for  dinner  she  wears 
a  dress  of  grey  satin,  much  like  her  dress  in  Act  I. 
For  dinner  she  wears  a  most  elaborate  white  even¬ 
ing  gown,  trimmed  in  black  spangles  and  black  lace. 

The  Clerk: 

A  dark  serviceable  dress  of  blue  serge. 
Francesca  : 

An  Italian  peasant  costume :  brightly  colored 
skirt,  white  shirtwaist  with  black  velvet  bodice ; 
colored  handkerchief  or  scarf  around  neck.  Black 
slippers  and  stockings. 

Briggs  : 

Prologue:  Cutaway  morning  coat  and  topper. 
He  carries  gloves  and  stick. 

Act  I:  Tweed  sport  suit  with  knickers. 

Act  II :  Before  dressing  for  dinner  a  grey,  shep¬ 
herd’s  plaid  double-breasted  suit,  of  very  good  cut. 
Dinner  coat  for  dinner. 

Act  III :  Dinner  coat.  When  he  starts  to  leave, 
he  carries  a  black  topcoat,  grey  felt  hat  with  black 
band  and  stick. 

Mellersh  : 

Act  II:  Single-breasted  tweed  traveling  suit; 
very  conservatively  cut.  He  dresses  for  dinner  in 
full  evening  dress  with  tails. 

Act  III :  Evening  dress. 

Arundel  : 

Well  cut  dark  brown  sack  suit,  single  breasted. 
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Domenico  : 

Corduroy  trousers  and  corduroy  Norfolk  coat. 
Dark  shirt,  bandanna  around  neck.  Very  heavy 
shoes. 


FURNITURE  PLOT 
Prologue 

According  to  numbers  on  scene  drawing  the 
pieces  used  are  as  follows: 

1 —  Small  ladies’  desk  24"  x  32". 

2 —  Victorian  desk  chair,  facing  desk. 

3 —  Light  table,  30"  x  36". 

4 —  Sheraton  side  chair,  facing  front. 

5 —  Sheraton  side  chair,  facing  front. 

6 —  Wing  chair,  upholstered  and  with  slip  cover, 

facing  fireplace. 

7 —  Small  upholstered  chair  with  slip  cover  back 

against  wall. 

8 —  Small  mahogany  armchair  back  against  wall. 

9 —  Magazine  rack  with  papers  on  sticks. 

No  curtains  are  used  on  the  thickness  arch  in 
back  wall.  Heavy  velour  drapes  are  used  on  win¬ 
dow  in  hall,  with  net  curtains  over  panes.  Small 
rugs  before  fireplace,  and  in  front  of  desk. 

Mantel  in  c.  of  L.  wall.  Lighted  fire  in  grate,  fire 
tongs,  shovel,  etc.,  in  rack  above  fireplace. 

Lighted  lamp  on  table  c. 

Lighted  lamp  on  desk  R. 

Fancy  throw  on  table  c.,  several  books  and  Eng¬ 
lish  papers. 

Desk  R.  dressed  with  blotter,  ink-well,  and  all 
writing  materials. 

English  ornaments  on  mantel  l.  Over  mantel  a 
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large  framed  picture  of  a  lady  in  her  court  presen¬ 
tation  robes. 

Over  chair  No.  8  a  framed  map  of  the  British 
Isles. 


Act  I 

According  to  numbers  on  scene  plots  the  pieces 
are  as  follows: 

1 —  Long  Spanish  table. 

On  same — two  ash  trays  with  matches. 

Fancy  throw. 

Several  books. 

Bowl  in  which  Francesca  places  wisteria. 

2 —  Octagonal  Italian  table. 

At  rise  set  for  breakfast  for  four,  with  large 
tray,  coffee,  cream,  sugar,  oranges,  knives, 
toast  in  rack,  four  small  plates,  cups,  saucers 
and  spoons. 

3 —  Bench  below  stairs  with  bright  cushions. 

4 —  Large  high-backed  Spanish  chair. 

5 —  Armchair. 

6 —  High-backed  English  chair  with  needle-point 

back. 

7 —  Light  armchair. 

8 —  Savonarola  chair. 

9 —  Small  Italian  side  chair. 

10 —  Carved  Italian  side  chair. 

11 —  Italian  stool  with  cushion. 

12—  Stand  with  bowl  in  ‘which  Francesca  places 

wisteria. 

13 —  Cabinet  fastened  on  wall  filled  with  Italian 

pottery. 

For  Act  II  strike  all  flowers.  Place  large  bunch 
of  flowers  in  tall  vase  on  octagonal  table  up  c. 
Have  bowl  of  nasturtiums  off  l.  for  Lotty  to  bring 
on  and  place  on  Spanish  table  l. 
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Red  tapestry  thrown  over  rail  of  landing  up  c. 

Brocade  thrown  over  rail  of  balcony  over  dining¬ 
room  doors  l.  1st. 

Flower  beds  off  through  arches  up  l.  c.  Terrace 
of  loggia  between  arches,  banked  with  potted  or¬ 
ange  trees,  hydrangeas  and  flowering  plants. 

Arches  of  loggia  covered  with  flowering  yellow 
rambler  roses. 

Battlements  covered  with  ivy. 

Off  arches  to  bathroom  and  hall  r.  1st  and  doors 
to  dining-room.  L.  1st  are  wall  brackets  on  the  back¬ 
ings  filled  with  flowering  plants  and  trailing  ivy. 

During  action  of  Act  I  Lotty  moves  the  furni¬ 
ture  pieces  as  follows : 

9  to  below  dining-room  doors  L.  1st. 

8  to  beside  table  at  r.  end  of  same  facing  front. 

4  back  against  wall. 

2  back  against  wall  and  against  upper  end  of  land¬ 
ing. 

5  at  an  oblique  angle  below  arch  nearest  c. 

For  Act  II  positions  same. 

For  Act  III  chair  No.  10  is  c.,  No.  9  is  where 
No.  10  was  below  stairs,  No.  5  is  near  and  to  L.  of 
bench  below  stairs. 

In  Act  II  box  of  cigarettes  on  table  up  C. 

Lady  Caroline’s  cigarette  case  on  Spanish  table 
hidden  under  some  papers. 

Down  l.  1  st  the  dining-room  doors  are  heavily 
painted  in  an  illuminated  Italian  fashion.  Step  in 
front  of  this  door.  Platform  off  stage  six  feet  by 
four  feet  and  eight  inches  high. 

Arch  R.  has  one  step  and  platform  before  it.  Iron 
rail  at  lower  end  of  this  platform.  This  arch  gives 
into  the  hall  leading  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
castle.  In  backing  to  this  arch  is  a  solid  door  open¬ 
ing  out  which  is  the  door  to  the  bathroom.  Ex¬ 
plosion  and  steam  effect  in  this  room. 
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From  this  platform  curved  steps  with  iron  rail 
lead  up  to  the  upper  platform  and  arch.  Off  stage 
from  this  arch  hall  backing  with  door  opening  out 
which  is  the  door  to  Caroline’s  room.  Beyond 
this  the  platform  leads  out  of  sight  with  back  steps 
down. 

Back  of  big  arches  l.  battlements,  flower  gardens, 
cypress  trees  and  a  sky  cyclorama. 

The  tiled  floor  cloth,  tiled  loggia  floor  are  red. 

For  stock  purposes  the  following  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  :  ceiling  beams,  platform  to  dining-room,  plat¬ 
forms  to  bath  and  hall,  outer  arches  of  loggia  and 
balcony  above  dining-room  doors. 

Act  I  is  early  morning,  brilliant  sunlight  outside. 

Act  II  afternoon,  straw  and  amber  outside.  In¬ 
terior  illumination  from  a  heavy  amber  streaming 
out  of  dining-room  doors,  a  huge  flower  candela¬ 
brum  above  dining-room  doors,  and  two  torchiers, 
one  on  the  first  landing  R.  and  the  other  on  second 
landing.  Amber  spot  through  balcony  over  dining¬ 
room  doors. 

In  the  original  production,  after  Domenico  made 
his  exit  to  hide  Briggs’  luggage,  Caroline  turned 
off  lower  torchiers,  and  closed  dining-room  doors, 
shutting  off  that  much  light.  On  these  cues  X-ray 
border  was  taken  down  one-half,  foots  out,  and  the 
final  scene  played  in  the  spot  lights. 

SCENE  PLOTS 

The  opening  is  24  feet.  Tableau  curtains  in  trav¬ 
eller  drawn  in  to  mask  to  this  size.  This  set  14  feet 
high. 

R.  wall  a  single  wing,  4  feet. 

L.  wall,  11  feet,  with  fireplace  in  C. 

Back  wall  on  an  oblique,  22  feet  with  a  five-foot 
arch  in  c.  This  arch  has  a  curved  top  and  a  seven- 
inch  thickness.  This  wall  to  fly. 
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Backing  to  represent  hall,  14  feet  with  window  c. 
This  window  covered  with  tracing  linen  so  as  to 
need  no  backing. 

Hall,  a  dull  red  wall-paper  design. 

Main  room,  a  faded  green  wall-paper,  stencil  de¬ 
sign,  with  green  panelled  woodwork  at  base  and 
moulding  to  match. 

2  wide  walls  strike,  and  back  wall  and  hall  back¬ 
ing  fly. 

Curtain  is  dropped  at  end  of  Prologue,  scene 
struck,  tableau  curtain  closed,  and  house  curtain 
raised  for  Act  I.  This  change  was  made  in  one 
and  one-half  minutes.  When  house  curtain  goes  up 
Francesca  starts  singing  off  stage  and  tableau  cur¬ 
tains  are  parted  slowly  on  full  stage  set. 

Acts  I,  II,  III 

The  Castle  at  San  Salvatore. 

Opening,  32  feet. 

Depth,  16  feet.  All  pieces  16  feet  high. 

The  Prologue  set  will  fit  inside  this. 
r.,  up  and  down  stage,  a  four-foot  wing. 

Next  to  this  a  five-foot  wing  with  an  arch,,  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  two  steps  high.  This  piece  obliques 

on  slightly.  .  _  , 

Next  to  this  a  wing  5  feet  6  inches,  obliqued  a 

little  more. 

Next  to  this  a  double  piece  8  feet  long,  in  which, 
at  the  end  set  nearest  c.,  is  an  arch,  platform  height. 
This  piece  obliques  still  more. 

At  dead  c.,  very  slightly  obliqued,  a  four-foot 
wing.  The  l.  end  of  this  piece  is  on  the  c.  line. 

From  c.  line  up  stage,  16  feet  from  setting  line, 
and  extending  to  R.,  on  an  oblique  line,  two  arches. 
Total  length  over  all  of  these  two  arches,  16  feet. 
From  l.  end  of  arches  a  four-foot  wing  oblique. 
Down  l.,  extending  straight  up  and  down  stage. 
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6- foot  piece  with  double  doors  one  step  high.  Over 
the  double  doors  in  this  piece  a  small  arch  with  a 
balcony  jutting  out  into  the  room. 

Ceiling  is  painted  Prussian  blue,  sprinkled  with 
gold  stars,  and  heavily  beamed.  Front  section  of 
ceiling  hinged,  and  raises  to  permit  flying  of  Pro¬ 
logue  pieces. 

All  arches  have  curved  tops  and  stonework  thick¬ 
ness.  The  walls  of  the  set  are  worn  plaster  with 
the  stonework  around  the  arches  shown  through. 
All  backing  neutral  colors. 

Back  of  the  two  arches  is  a  sixteen-foot  platform, 
seven  inches  and  three  feet  wide.  At  the  outer  edge 
of  this  platform  a  second  set  of  arches  making  an 
enclosed  loggia.  This  loggia  has  a  ceiling. 

LIGHTS  ' 

Amber  strip— 4  lights— in  foots  front  of  chair 
No.  7. 

Amber  strip— 6  lights— in  foots  front  of  chair 

No.  4. 

Shielded  picture  lights  over  framed  map  and  pic¬ 
ture  over  mantel. 

Lamps  on  table  c.  and  desk  R. 

Strip  in  hall. 

Steel  blue  strip  behind  window  c. 

Pink  spot  on  chair  No.  7. 

Frosted  straw  spot  open  wide  around  area  in 
front  of  fireplace. 

Straw  spot  on  desk  R. 

Amber  spot  open  wide  on  table  c. 
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